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Scottish Library Network— SCOLCAP 

Head of Library Liaison 


... to provide and supervise training, 
demonstrations and documentation for 
the use of members; analyse on-line 
requirements of new members; super- 
vise the work needed to ensure that the 
contents of the machine readable flies are 
properly maintained; organise regular 
meetings and to issue a regular News- 
sheet; liaise with the suppliers of batch 
services to ensure the smooth operation 
of these facilities; and assist with market- 
lngand publicity of SCOLCAP. 

As the work will Involve considerable 
travel throughout Scotland and the 
North of England, candidates should 
normally have a full, valid UK driving 
licence. 

Candidates muse have a degree with 
1st or 2nd class honours or an equivalent 


qualification, at least 4 years' experience 
of automated cataloguing, acquisition 
systems and user training with a know- 
ledge of on-line retrieval services and 
AACR2. Qualifications In llbrarlanshlp 
or computing preferred. 

SALARY; as Curator G rade C 
£11 ,G75-£16,655, as Curator Grade D 
£9470-612,515. Level of appointment and 
starting salary according to qualifications 
and experience. 

far further details and an application 
form (to be returned by 17 February 
1984) write to Civil Service Commission, 
Ale neon Link, Baslngscoke, Hants 
RG21 IjB, or telephone Basingstoke 
(0256) 68551 (answering service operates 
outside office hours). 

Please quote ref: G(2)382. 


National Library of Scotland 


British Library of 
Political ana 
Economic Science 

ASSISTANT 

LIBRARIAN 

Applied t lolls urn Invited 
far appalnunonr as Assis- 
tant Librarian In the nrlt- 
lalt Library of Political nnrt 
Economic science at tlie 
School. 

Candidate!) should have 
uood BcatlnnUc qualifica- 
tions. preferably In a so- 
cial science subject, his- 
tory or law. a professional 
qualification end compe- 
tent knowledge or more 
than one modern Western 
European lenguape other 
then English and relevant 
experience. The Assistant 
Librarian will Initially he 
employed In the Blbllag- 
raphlral Services of tlm 
Library . 

The nnpolplniont will bo 
on thn sulury stale for 
Assistant Librarians 

(Grade flA) of £7.190 to 
£14.1 35 a year plus 
£1.186 a year London 
Allowance and superannua- 
tion benefits- In nssenslnu 
the starting salary, consid- 
eration will be given to 
age. experience and qual- 
ifications. 

Purthar particulars and 
application forms may be 
obtained rrom the Person- 
nel Officer, London School 
or Economics. Houghton 
Street, London WC2A 2AE 
telephone 01-404 4769, by 
whom applications must be 
received not later than 10 
February 1984. LI03 


j| QO Inner London 
IlwCi Education Authority 

m 





8 of presentation, this person must therefore have a good work 
big knowledge of the laauea and topics related to the Black British and Afro- 
Caribbean Resources. Job Ref. No. 72 

CURRICULUM RESOURCES 
LIBRARIAN 

(BANGLADESHI COMMUNITY) 

Satirv ranoft! £7,M4— * 

ltfua £tjtW London Waiting Allowance (under review) • • 




Librarians 
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LONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS 
AND POLITICAL SCIENCE 
Brills)) Library ol Political and Economic Science 

Librarian 

Applications are Invited for the post of Librarian of the British 
Library of Political and Economic Science which will become va- 
cant on the retirement of Mr D. A. Clarke, MA (Oxon), at the end of 
the current academic year. 

The British Library of Political and Economic Science In the princi- 
pal researoh Bbrary for the Social Sciences in Ihe United Kingdom 
■ and la the working library for the School. Candidates for this 
Important post will be expected to have good academlo qualifica- 
tions, administrative skills, and a sound appreciation of library and 
Information technology. . .■ 

^Salary v# be>Hhfn the GredelVrarige'(mlrilmum £17#4S ^lua 
£f , 186 London Allowance) of the salary acalea for Senior Library 
staff In unlve rallies. Further particulars of the appolnlment, arid 
application forma, are avallabe from Ihe Secretary, The London 
School of Economics and Political Science, Houghton Street, 
London ,WC2A 2AE» Cloelng date for applications; 1st March, 

i wo-?. ■ 
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Archivist 


I H n f »IH =PT!TiTn 


DIRECTORATEOFFINANCE 
AND ADMINISTRATION 

TEMPORARY 
ASSISTANT ARCHIVIST 

Salary £6,264 p.a. 

Applications are invited from graduates with a 
diploma in archive administration for the tempo- 
rary post of assistant archivist at the County Rec- 
ord Office, Grammar School Walk, Huntingdon, 
Cambs. PE 18 6LF, to cover for a member of staff 
on maternity leave from 1st March. 

Written applications giving the names of two ref- 
erees should be sent to the Senior Archivist at the 
above address by Friday, 10th February. 

■‘7321 



COUHTY SOLICITOR’S DEPARTMENT 

ASSISTANT ARCHIVIST 

COUNTY RECORD OFFICE, DORCHESTER 
Salary - Scale 4: £6,264-£7,00S 

You should be university graduates with a Diploma in Archfrt 
Administration. 

Application forme returnable by 10th February 1984, ui farther 
wfufli from County Solicitor, County Hall, Dorchester DTI IB. 
Tel: Dorchester 63131, Eat. 4204. 

(Please quote Post No. VOO 961]. (47U , 



Publishing Vacande 


EDITOR 


; Publishe r gpe dallaliiq-lit educational children's books seeks to 
' make &n immediate appointment, located in Central Lonta. 
Working within the framework of Company policy, the Editor 
will commission new books, brief authors, artists end 
designers, and be directly responsible to the Managing Dir*** 
for all aspects of editorial work In relation not only to new till* 
but also to reprints and naw editions. 

Applicants, ideally aged 38 to 88, should be highly motivated 
and have a publishing background in a commercial environ- 
ment, qm»ealating the necessity for attentibn to detafl. ■ ■ 

The post offers a five-figure salary and good prospects to 
establish a career with a forward-looking and profitable pub- 
lishing company. 




'Manor Green Pub 

L'tefc & 9 a 5“ p,lJU R L °, n a d . 


TBAMWORKBRBi Manuscript 
typing. Incjexltia, Copy-aim- 
lno,.I*roor-roatllna by Intalll- 
aent, accurate . ana expnrl- 
onced workers. Tel: 01-267 
0673. ’ 1 LI 23 


IMMEDIATE ^VANCE, 

Written tarma on rnquaat 

‘ ‘ .'rJ.o66a(i W1A 4RT. • 

. Pljonai 01 -.4 9 1.393 4 


EASTER CONFERENCE 

The Life and Work of 
MALCOLM LOWRY 

Speakers Inoto*” .. 
ProTfvSriel BradWdL- , 
Sir Stephen 8per»9f ■ . . 

Mewyn Bragg 

Friday 30th March- .• 
Sunday 1st Apni 

0ncludlrIg , lK:4 S£ ! 

'■ Oantial SecrewW' • 
; Urtvaralty'of London- 


TheTimes Literary Supplement 


FRIDAY 3 FEBRUARY 1984 No 4,218 60p 


Solzhenitsyn’s ‘August 1914’ : the new version 

Essays and articles of Evelyn W augh 

The Nuremberg Trial in perspective 

Lives: Sidney Bernstein, Robert Birley, 
Wilfrid Blunt , Hugh Greene , Arthur Ransome 

Bells and man; the Gypsy language 

P. F. Strawson: Bertrand Russell’s early papers 

The British Library - directions and locations 

• . . . . , , s ; ; •■ij.f,.., -i. 4’ 
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The plunge into chaos 


The Times Literary Supplement a. Hosking 


Recent successes: 

JOURNEY HOME 
John Hillaby 

‘There are some very good travel writers about at the moment, and 
John Hillaby lias always been one of the best’. 

Geoffrey Moorhouse, Guardian. Illustrated, £7.95 

• 

A PORTRAIT OF CHARLES LAMB 
David Cecil 

‘Outstanding. . .his rare and magical charm as a writer seems perfectly 
undiminished. 1 Richard Holmes, The Times. Illustrated, £9.95 

• 

THE YOUNGER PITT: 

THE RELUCTANT TRANSITION 
John Ehrman 

'A wealth of scholarship and learning unsurpassed by any historian of the 
period... as acceptable to the general reader as to the academic historian.' 
Robert Blake, Spectator Illustrated, £20.00 

• 

THE LETTERS OF JOHN MIDDLETON MURRY 
TO KATHERINE MANSFIELD 
C. A. Han kin (editor) 

‘A valuable and much needed corrective to the picture of the marriage 
which emerges from Katherine's own letter and journals. 1 
Economist. £9.95 

• 

GOOD KING RICHARD? 

Jeremy Potter 

Richard III and his reputation 1483-1989 . ‘A h istory of the Great Debate 
: . ... a lucid survey of trends and opinions.’ 

I '- . V < 7 - Patrick Morrah, Ihblet. Illustrated, £9.95 

1 ; Alison Adburgham '' 

Fashionable life and literature 1814-1840. 'She dispenses her wisdom 
with wit . . . elegant writing . . . she ranges wide, with an amused, eclectic 
. , and accurate eye.’, Richard Usborne, Literary Review. Illustrated, £12.50 
. , - • • ' 

OLYMPIAN DREAMERS 
•’w.. . V Christopher Wood 

Aestliedc i authority, a rare ' 

• •/.'•'MOSCOW 

\ ; A h^veLlera' cbmpahioh selected and introduced by. Laprence Kelly 
V' ^ho 'has in effect inyentecl a neW gerii^, raising compilation almost to * 
v the leva] of art. ’Edward Qrankshaw, Observer. Illustrated, £9, 95 ant? £5.95 ■ 
- . 

• •. A selection fmm our Spring andSum'merlisI: ...i-A'i..' 1 --: : 

-V ' 7" : THE SP^GER$ !0f ./■' 

i o'.., . - -"f'-V '■ ' \ 

Thp Story of the Printed bf Wales's fa mily from its origin? US the . 
• v \ t ■■■ fourteenth Century! Illustrated, about £12.50 . . 
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^SShAv^usl clictyrnadtsologo 
Wheel: Fascicle I, August 1914) 

Volume l-467pp. 285065 021 8. 

Votone 2-546pp. 285065 022 6. 

Pais: YMCA Press 

Sjoebooks - a very few - have a history like a 
Boreal formation. Formed under tremcn* 
I® pressure, they survive the melamorph- 
asejofages, changing and diversifying at each 
nteaval in the earth’s crust. This is one such, 
jins originally conceived, the author tells us, 
ii Rostov-on-Don in 1937, and indeed some of 
tbc raily chapters were written at that time. 
Ihfselhen survived the years of war, arrest, 
Biisonment, exile, provincial isolation, sud- 
fofame and political controversy to see the 
as part of the novel August 1914, which 
Solzhenitsyn published with the YMCA Press 
fa Pm in 1971 (reviewed in the TLS on Octo- 
hr is, 1971). Now that novel has undergone 
hither transformations, the result of Solzhen- 
hyn's exile to the West and the deeper 
itsearch which this has made possible into the 
Istory of the Russian Revolution. Its thousand 
[spare, moreover, only the first uzel (fasci- 
&) in a huge cycle of novels covering that 
moMon - a cycle which, if completed, is 
M) to make Sholokhov’s ventures in the 
same field (also conceived not far from Rostov- 
ffl-Don) seem like mere miniatures. 

The basic conception underlying the novel, 
however, has not undergone any changes. It 
te merely been filled out and clarified by Sol- 
Aedlsyn’s historical research. In the first 
Rifion of August 1914 the milling engineer 
Aitfangorodsky predicted a great future for 
bah, based on the economic development of 
ih immense untapped resources of Siberia, 
swell as on the country's human potential, 
bail's population, he calculated, would be 
SOniBbn by 1950. "That Is", he added cau- 
&®ly, K if we don't start disembowelling each 
*tatat.” - 


^raltsyn’s concern is to explain why this 
PWwion remained unrealized, why the 
economic growth took place in a lop- 
*kd*ud debilitating manner, why Siberia re- 
relatively undeveloped, and above all 
Russians started disembowelling each 
*^0 peal numbers. The roots of all this he 
845 in tho revolution of 1917, and therefore in 


the events which led up to it. His narrative and t 1 
historical method is to take the decisive tum- t 
ing-poinls and explain them from all sides. The p 
result is the "fascicle", which he describes as a t 
“dense, all-round exposition of the events of a c 
brief lime span". j 

In its new form, this particular ‘‘fascicle" 1 
centres on two such events, the murder of the \ 
prime minister, Stolypin. at the Kiev Opera ! 
House, on September 1, 1911, and the out- 
break of the First World War. These two events, 
Solzhenitsyn evidently believes, broke off Rus- 
sia's peaceful development nnd plunged her 
into the chaos which made the Bolshevik rev- 
olution possible. The war was utterly opposed 
to Russia's real interests, and the country 
should never have been drawn into it. That it 
was drawn in Solzhenitsyn attributes, on the 
evidence of his long new historical excursion 
(which nearly doubles the novel's original 
length), to the fact that the statesman who had 
Russia's real interests at heart, the man who 
hud the strength and perspicacity to avoid false 
entanglements - namely Stolypin - was dead. 
Solzhenitsyn shows us the Emperor Nicholas II 
pacing up and down the room of his palace on 
the agonizing day in July 1914 when he is being 
urged, against his better judgment, to order 
general mobilization. He reflects bitterly on 
the incompetence and unreliability of all his 
ministers and generals. "He did not have a 
single firm, intelligent, outstanding individual 
who would take the responsibility and the deci- 
sion-making on himself, and would say: ‘no! 
this way and no other! ' But there was such a 
man once - Stolypin! That’s who he needed 
right here, right now - Stolypinl” 

Solzhenitsyn therefore turns to a “dense, 
all-round exposition" of the events leading up 
to Stolypin’s murder. His assassin was a police 
agent and somewhat questionable revolution- 
ary, Dmitri Bogrov. 

Bogrov is everything Solzhenitsyn despises. 
Privileged and rich, son of a successful barris- 
ter, and about to take up the same enreer, he is 
temporarily idle as young barristers are, but 
not penniless, as many have to be. Bogrov 
sticks to the narcissistic and destructive dreams 
6f the terrorists of 190HS, only unUke them he 
refuses to be bound hand and foot by political 
parlies and their central committees. He be- 
lieves that only a heroic and determined 
individual can defeat the system and reach the 
"central" targets, the ones that really matter. 

That this man was admitted to the Kiev 
Opera House (where not only Stolypin but also 


the Emperor himself were among the specta- pie 
tors), with a revolver in his pocket, has always the 
puzzled historians. His entrance pass was given pre 

to him by N. N. Kulyabko, head of the Kiev sig 
department of the Okhrana (the Tsar's security tak 

police), on the strength of Bogrov’s story that do 

he was going to keep an eye on a group of po 
terrorists who were preparing an attempt on me 
Stolypin's life. Solzhenitsyn maintains that mi 
Kulyabko was unaccustomed to having such an zh 

intelligent and socially distinguished secret cu 
agent on his books, and was simply flattered by mi 

Bogrov. Even more mysterious, though, is the gr 
fact that the issue of the pass was approved by in 
P. G. Kurlov, Assistant Minister of the In- of 
terior. and head of the Empire’s entire police R 
network: he had come down from St Peters- d< 
burg to oversee security during the festivities in B 

Kiev. No one searched Bogrov when he en- ci 

tered the theatre, in spite of his avowed con- tl 

nections with revolutionaries, and no one nr 
tailed him; nor did anyone make an indepen- 
dent check on the story about the terrorist n 
group. 1 

These elementary oversights imply incom- ti 
petence on such a mind-boggling scale that li 
many historians (myself included) have felt in- fc 

dined to hypothesize at least a degree of com- c 
plicity on die part of Kurlov and Kulyabko in c 
Stolypin's murder. Stolypin was known to dis- l 
trust Kurlov, who in turn fell that Stolypin had 1 
blocked his career. Besides, Stolypin was by 1 
now very unpopular at court, especially among 
the senior advisers and officials, who felt dis- 
placed by the new constitutional system of gov- 
ernment he was gradually making effective. 
Even the new legislative chambers, the Duma 
and the State Council, were not supporting 
Stolypin at the time , since he had recently treat- 
ed them rather brusquely over a bill to intro- 
duce elective local government in the western 
provinces of the Empire. Perhaps Kurlov had 
grounds for believing that Stolypin's sudden 
death would not be too closely investigated, 
i Certainly, in the event it was not: a senatorial 
L inquiry produced material for charges of crimi- 
z nal negligence to be preferred against Kurlov 
s and Kulyabko, but Ih? Emperor, against the; 
jv advice of Stolypin’s successor, Kokovtsev, 

1 ordered that the case be dropped., As for Bog- 
- rov, he was secretly tried and executed with 
i indecent haste, before the senators could ques- 
e tlon him. 

Solzhenitsyn does not actually accuse Kur- 
v lov and Kulyabko of complicity in the crime. 

3 ' All he does maintain is that they were preoccu- 


pied with other matters more conducive to 
their personal advancement than guarding a 
premier who would probably soon have to re- 
sign anyway, and that they simply neglected to 
take basic precautions. To me this explanation 
does not quite hang together. Do security 
policemen have any tasks more urgent or 
more career-enhancing than protecting the 
monarch and the prime minister? But Sol- 
zhenitsyn advances his interpretation with his 
customary verbal panache and insight into the 
minds of people of widely differing back- 
grounds and persuasions. The explanation fits 
into his view - already clear in the fi rst version 
of Angus/ 1914 - of a modernizing, developing 
Russia being first held back and then ground 
down by two conflicting reactionary forces, the 
Black Hundreds and the Red Hundreds, as he 
calls them: idle high society from above, and 
the revolutionaries from below. Bogrov epito- 
mizes both. 

Stolypin. absent from the first version of the 
novel, has now become the hero of Angus/ 
1914. An examination of his political career 
takes up the longest and most significant of the 
historical expositions filling out the body of the 
book. Solzhenitsyn sees Stolypin as the bearer 
of a renewed patriotic Russian consciousness, 
courageous in braving the assassin's bullet, de- 
termined in suppressing revolution, creative 
and far-sighted in his plans for reform. Taking 
the constitution which a nervous Witte (then 
prime minister) had hastily thrust on the 
Emperor at the height of the 1905 revolution. 
Stolypin set about actually trying to make it 
work, drawing the new legislative chambers 
into business-like activity instead of vapid 

- speech-making, and fashioning them into a 
permanent part of the machinery of state. As 

- Solzhenitsyn puts it. “he took the Duma more 

1 seriously than the Duma deputies themselves” . 

1 He also intended to strengthen the local gov- 
n eminent assemblies - the zemstvos - and ma ke 
I. them more responsive to local opinion by 
il widening their franchise and removi ng some of 

i- the official tutelage which had hitherto im- 
>v peded their freedom of action. 

ie Most important- of all Stolypin's reform 
v, project^ was the dissolution of the traditional 
i- peasant land "tenure,' vested in the village com- 

h mime, and its replacement by private peasant 
5- smallholdings. For Solzhenitsyn, the con- 
tinuing dominance of the commune in the 
r- countryside was an example par excellence of 
i. the unholy symbiosis of reactionaries and rev- 
1- olutionaries. The reactionaries liked the 



Thomas Carlyle: A Biography 

wjensively on unpublished letters and ttoMhMjnjs 1 ■ 

Kpplan paints a frank portrait of this troubled and complex 
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BLOOD AND GUTS IN HIGH SCHOOL 
Plus Two 
Kathy Acker 

These three stories from an already notorious 
new writer stretch the reader's tolerance - not 
of obscenity, but of the attack on language, sex 
andhuman expectations by systemsof 
oppression. 

'A fierce anger pervades every chapter of these 
books . . . "Feeling sexual love," she writes, "is 
like being in prison," but, though Miss Acker's 
message is both lurid and grim, it is also very 
funny 1 

Quem Crisp, The Taller 

'like WcOtre, Selby, Burroughs, Genet and 
tDH) Lawrence before her, Acker's not merely a 
succ&sdescandale, buta potent, 
uncompromising writer with a relentlessly 
honest eye. . . And, like Burroughs, with the 
English language now under the almost total 
controiof copywriters and journalists, her 
visceral lexicon is used as a jailbreaking device' 
TimOui 

First British Publication 

Hardback £8.95 
Paperback C2. 95 

POETS IN THEIR YOUTH 
Eileen Simpson 

The author recalls the postwar years with her 
husband John Berryman amongst the stars of 
modern American poetry and criticism: 

R. R Blackmur, Randall Jarrell, Robert Lowell, 
Delmore Schwartz, Jean Stafford and others. 

'It is a story of friendship; ambition and rivalry, of 
drink, drugsand breakdowns - nervousand 
marital; of endless talk, fallings-out, frenetic 
writing, jockeying for position; of depression and 
' doom' 

; Spectator 

l/'-'i.' ” ‘^tyman and his.lneods had one fodoeming 

•'ll.:. N'MftsifMiniftnmfih' Itauwoni nil nhwnwi with 
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commune because it guaranteed that peasants; 
would stay put , pay their taxes and not become 
landless vagrants or “sturdy beggars”, a threat 
to law and order. The revolutionaries (iked it 
because its arrangements for periodic compul- 
sory land redistribution and mutual social 
security constituted a kind of primitive social- 
ism, and might enable the peasants to proceed 
to the real thing without going through the 
horrors of capitalism. Stolypin, however, felt 
that the peasants would never respect other 
people's property until they had full property 
rights of their own: they would continue to 
hanker after other people's land, and to bum 
manor houses till they got it. 

That was Stolypin's chief thought: that you can't 
create a law-abiding society without independent 
citizens - and that, in Russia, meant peasants .... 
The abstract right to freedom without the genuine 
freedom of the peasantry was mere "rouge on the 
corpse". Russia could not become a strong nation 
whilst its major social class had no stake in the 
system. 

Altogether, Stolypin’s political programme 
had some striking resemblances to the one Sol- 
zhenitsyn published in 1974, when he made 
known his Letter to the Soviet leaders : both 
place great emphasis on private property, en- 
couragement of industry, peasant resettlement 
in Siberia (which Stolypin promoted to good 
effect) and on peaceful Russian patriotism, 
avoiding all unnecessary international entang- 
lements. 

Historically speaking, Solzhenitsyn's admir- 
ation for Stolypin is well founded. There is no 
doubt, in my view, that Stolypin was the out- 
standing Russian statesman of the early twen- 
tieth century, and for precisely the reasons 
Solzhenitsyn puts forward. What is disturbing, 
however, about his historical exposition is a 
lack of nuance, the absence of any sense of the 
complexity of events: this distorts and flattens 
Solzhenitsyn's vision both as historian and as 
novelist. Take, for example, the assertion that 
Stolypin was determined to preserve Russia's 

lt‘Lb ^ic. r ^riect : ontK^ Whole ^ IsuFthere 
is no doubt that Stoiypin himself undermined 
the Duma's authority by enacting a number of 
major reforms, including the cardinal act “On 
Withdrawal from the Commune”, under 
emergency legislation, while the chambers 
were adjoumed. A law which radically changes 
a centuries-old institution cannot be called 


leasants, “emergency legislation", as many members of 
become the Duma indignantly pointed out. Solzhenit- 
a threat syn argues that the agrarian reform was urgent- 

fikeef it ly needed, and that the Duma would debate it 
rompul- for years. Quite true: in other words, there was 
1 social a genuine dilemma, and it distorts the com- 
= social- plexity of historical trends to make out that 
proceed there was a simple and obvious answer which 
ugh the could only be resisted by the ill-willed. 

/er, felt Or take the case of local government reform. 

:t other Very little came of Stolypin's intentions in this 
roperty area. But the reason was not purely, as Sol- 
inue to zhenitsyn states, that the left-wing members of 
to bum the Duma, the “freedom-loving defenders of 
the people”, squashed them with the help of 
ou can’t ,he reactionary right. On the contrary, those 
ipeadem local government proposals which Stolypin 
nts . . . . actually brought before the Duma were passed 
genuine by it. The difficulty lay elsewhere: with the 
e on the independent landowners of central Russia, 
8 "the whose co-operation Stolypin was seeking for his 
agrarian programme, they feared that their 
influence in the new zemstvos would be dimin- 
rramme ished, as would indeed have been the case, 
>ne Sol- since the new electoral Jaw was more democra- 
: made tic - ie, less favourable to them - and their 
r: both representatives, the Marshals of the Nobility, 
rty, en- would no longer have the automatic right to 
dement select the chairmen of the assemblies. Because t 
:o good of opposition from these provincial nobles,.' 
Holism, Stolypin never even brought the reforin of the 
entang- upper-tier zemstvos before the Duma. As for 
the bill to set up a lower-tier zemstvo, at the 
; admir- level of the volost (roughly equivalent to the 
re is no former English rural district council) , that was 
he out- actually passed by the Duma, with some 
y twen- amendments, but rejected in the upper house, 
reasons the State Council, where many provincial no- 
urbing, bles voted against it. Their contribution was 
ion is a decisive to Its defeat: those whom Solzhenitsyn 
e of the normally calls “the spheres” (the court, the 
flattens pre-1905 bureaucrats, the police officials) were 
i and as not numerous enough in the State Council to 
ion that sink it on their own. 

Russia’s Solzhenitsyn, in fact, does not give enough 
oWeT^.I; attention. toAhe political and social forces 
'uf there 7 which htppoHed Sfolypln , arid Which Found 
srmlned difficulties with some elements of his pro- 
mber of gramme . The image he projects is of Stolypin , 

act “On almost alone as the bearer of progress and 
under national honour, fighting a brave but unavail- 
lambers ing battle. The whole account Is melodramatic, 

changes concentrates too much on the assassination, 
; called and misses the complexities which constitute 


• 'Raymond Chandlefjsnoijiist one more 

telwevviUw f heisa cfaftananso brillianli, 

‘ hehasan imagination so wholly original, Itial no 
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■ Violet Conolly 

v ': MICHAELHINYON 

i. Life In Russia . 

286pp. Hamish Hamilton. £9.95. 

P 241109 # 5 ■ ' 

Intending visitors to Russia unfamiliar .with 
.. cither the country or Its peoples would do welt: 
to read this extremely well-informed, briskly 
■' written book- Michael Binyon concentrates on 
certain outetanding featu res of Soyip t.dbmestic 
•life but is not concerned here with either milit- 
airy or internal Party problems. His views on 
tbe JR ussian scene have been largely formed as 
a result of his experiences as Moscow corres- 


* 


« 



^ua|iy Wbrks .’fa practice:' ; ; 

periodical Soviet five-year plans, the 


variety of crime throughout the country. Brib- 
ery and corruption, familiar phenomena in 
tsarist Russia, now also thrive in Soviet socie- 
ty, together with drunkenness, vandalism and 
hooliganism in thecitjes. Bribery in the form of 
blati specially designed gifts to obtain favours, 
Is also not uncommon in the sphere of educa- 
tion, putting lion-bribers at a disadvantage in 
the race for entry into scholastic institutions. 

Tbe black market exists more or less openly 
throughout the Soviet Union, illegally trading 
in goods which Sip vj(et citizens seek in vain in 
the shops and very profitable for the quick-, 
witted black marketeers who dispose of 
them. There are also ' more obscure trans- 
actions involving the sale of valuable items like 
diamonds , or antiques mostly to “eager fbr- 
>^gne^’ : ,^riatrictly forbiddebby tbeGovern* 

. ! ' Rising -itandards of living in trie Soviet. 

. tliuori have brought in ibeir ‘train some dij^ 
tihctly urisocialist phenomena. Thus, relatively 
affluent groups of Soviet citizens with spare 
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the true drama of history. 

The same weakness vitiates Solzhenitsyn’s 
achievement as a novelist. In The First Circleot 
Cancer Ward , he shows a gift for letting us see 
reality in the round, through the eyes of indiv- 
iduals of very different character and outlook 
His language contributes to this three-dimen- 
sional effect, through its vivid epithets, its 
archaisms and neologisms, its personalized 
vocabulary, its subtle modulations of direct 
and indirect speech. In both novels it is dear 
enough what the author himself is frying to say, 
but he does not actually pul a personal rep- 
resentative. on stage to say it for him. Nerehin’s 
world-view is laid out in counterpoint with 
Rubin's, and the reader responds to the total 
effect. 

Already in the first version of August 1914 
much of this “polyphony" had been lost in the 
author’s evident readiness to intersperse his 
own spokesmen among the dramatis personae. 
Now the addition of a large historical sectioo 
has made the problem worse. As though uncer- 
tain he is getting his point across, Solzhenitsyn 
has marked out parts of the new section in 
small type, and there he quite simply addresses 
tbe reader as historian or Olympian narrator, 
instructing him what to think. Here the lan- 
guage of subjectivity, which Solzhenitsyn has 
mastered so magnificently, is merely annoying. 
Significantly, to tbe techniques of first and 
third-person narration, which he has deployed 
elsewhere, he now occasionally adds that of 
second-person narration, a highly unusual 
mode (also employed in The Gulag Archipel- 
ago), whose aim appears to be to compel the 
reader linguistically to identify with the charac- 
ter then holding the stage. Some readers may 
feel inclined to resist the compulsion. 

Nevertheless, August 1914 contains, as it did 
before, many compelling and vivid pages, 
especially those on General Samsonov, the 
peasant Blagodaryov, and the staff officer Col- 
onel Vorotyntsev, who between them peraon- 
alize Russia’s greatness and her tragedy. 
These pages, taken on their own, are among 
the finest things Solzhenitsyn has wriltw. fl» 
the new version, too, he has added a gratae 
and, to my mind, very convincing portrait of 
Nicholas II. So there are many good things in 
this book. But as history and as art August 1914 
remains seriously flawed, and the addition of 
more history has highlighted the flaws of the 
art. 


Unlike some of his journalist colleagues in 
Moscow, Binyon did not have much contact 
with “dissidents”, sympathetic though he was 
with their struggle for Jegal rights, for wbicn 
they ore often condemned as common .cnmin- 
- als at rigged trials. He rather felt that at®* 
attention should be paid to people pressing - 
change within the system (a group about whOT 
relatively little is known abroad). He was a 
to get on friendly terms with some ini 
Russians but found it “infinitely hjrw*’ ■ 
understand their way of thin Eng; As, 
experience , most Russians can not imagine ■ 

their country could do anything, unacceptao 
to tbe rest of the world; this impasse 

surprising. But one wonders if tbisjo , 
excessive patriotism was not designed .• 

. press Binyon. His contacts with offlcialsoftK 

dreaded KGB were surprisingly fneodiy- 
fprind that this organization attracts wn* 
trie brightest talent in the country ajm. 

among its members “the most urbane, .. 

■ gent and sophisticated officials.” 1# i,’ first 
. BinyonVscrutiny of Yuri Andro^^ 
period of rule as head of the Soviet PaW.^ 
i State is unusually discerning: Androp^ ^ . 
view, met the daunting problems coitfro . 
him In the lagging economy with in 8 : 

determination. His resolve to rid ^ 
tration of inefficiency and slac ^ff )n a c rack 
.’pose firtn control at « doze nso'f 

down on Party and Soviet officials, 

; elderly and incompetent burcaucra 
. sacked. Ordinary Soviet Jtes, 

affected by Ahdropov’s disdpllna^mc^. 
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Dinging and donging 


tfUf rid Metiers 

0CIVALPRICE 
Rife and Man 

gSpp. Oxford University Press. £12.95. 

1193181037 

to remarking that "hud everybody such chimes 
tevould be turned into friends anil everyone 
rold five In the most beautiful Imrnmny” 
to«eno, Mozart’s lute eighteenth-century 
(Sdof Nature, was echoing the common view 
ofbells from the dark backward ami abysm of 
tide through many thousands of years. Both 
bells (inverted cups, usually of metal, hit 
lisome kind of attached clapper or extcrnnl- 
h' activated hammer) and crotals (hollowed 
pud-like objects with a free body - pea or 
pMe - inserted) may be suid to belong to 
God in that they reveal the acoustical prop- 
nfeofNature. This Icnrncd, ably written and 
jaaptnoosly illustrated book informs us that 
sme 26,000 years before Christ the Chinese 
(tperorChuan Hao “struck the bell and called 
tu attention of the people, so that he could 
indi them righteousness”. Chinese bells were 
decorated with dragons and other fabulous 
busts lest demons should threaten the trans- 
cendental power whereby bells sustained the 
Universal Harmony: for without truly resonat- 
q bells tbe universe might collapse. Most 
udern oriental cultures regarded bells in a 
utfer spirit. Hindus found in them the circle, 
hemisphere and lotus basic to their cosmology, 
tad saw in the relation of drum to bell the 
■memorial symbolism of sword nnd chalice. 
loBurma, Asia and Japan, bell and drum were 
ftewise aural incarnations of yin and yang, 
while flower-like crotals represented apotro- 
pie forces. With all these peoples the conse- 
crated bell “affects gods and informs mortals”, 
meanings normally benevolent but occa- 
aooaUy malevolent, according to who strikes 
■ritrarandwhen. And although in African and 
Ido American cultures bells tend to be less 
rintkally solemn, more directly associated 
w&dMceahd ritual action, they always func- 
fami religious context. . 

fc’rih the old oriental cultures, However; / 
jtywtr of bells has declined over the centur- 
Link Japanese girls still dance with the 
"crotai tree” as waistband, udding its 
•rifle to their visually glittering gar- 
“***■ bui lhoy would be surprised to leurn 
J* to purpose of the crotai tree was to lure 
nut goddess Amutcrasu from the Cave of 
Similarly, bolls which in ancient 
®d Chinese cultures were employed ns 
•Pts for converse with the gods now summon 
to tho desks of government officials, 
mass exeunts at closing time In 
«nd museums. Not that the sacred 
of hells obviated, oven in old cultures, 
8016 practical uses. In India bells attached to 
®^not ohly paid tribute to a sacred animnl; 
W ilso helped to locate its presence, nnd 
Monomic as well as religious ndvnn- 
that the better beast had the 

ft WL Muslims were singular. in allowing 

. • 10 be used ottly for practical ends; as 

objects they were su6pcct since, their 
fluttered air-space better devoted to 
suspicion at first spillpd over into 
2’JJJlBurbpe, St.Paul dismissing the “tink- 
^WP.along with the sounding cymbal as 
^^s^urtenances qf.Jhe heathen.,. 

• feir,?jy AiW.AO, howeypr, bells had been 
‘ Ptaiin ^PUtefliy at the instigation of St 
* coll to Christian worship . 
OiriW? against demonic forces. 

. ‘J^I^PturaJ.-knockiiig at the door” was 
. ^®*vih three stages: the wooden seman- 
the . Old Testament 
' ! - enfrance . bell , repte- 

Testament Gospels, and tbe 
trumpet qf the 
•Qirtois -? 1 ' • • -?^venth century onwards. 



L^UrfeSV and angelus had civic 
iftrollirig social behaviour, as: 
L ‘P (negatively) , 

l bat & biimp in the night, 
f to the Yfrpn 

prily the prb- ; 



also the diurnal cycle of town nnd village activi- 
ties. Soon bells erected in ecclesiastical build- 
ings had rivnl owners in church and state, and 
fulfilled interrelated social, political and milit- 
ary as well as religious purposes. This multi- 
plicity of function was extended when religious ' 
buildings were complemented by civic guild- 
halls, the bells of which regulated the com- 
mercial calendar. It is difficult to imagine the 
cnmpanological hutlnbaloo within which 
medieval and early Renaissance folk lived. 

Large and middle-sized bells informed and in- 
structed them in a vast diversity of divine and 
civic duties from the rising of the sun to its 
setting; tiny bells attached to the clothing of 
priests, courtiers, jesters and even common 
people provided an incessant aural halo to 
their human occupations, from the most hal- 
lowed to the most mundane. 

The beginning of the end of the bell-cosmos 
occurs when, as the Renaissance prospers, 
bells become explicit chronometers, measur- 
ing time essential for commercial intercourse, 
instead of affirming its triviality in the sight of 
God. During the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries increasingly elaborate mechanical 
contrivances - artificial men who mark time by 
a clockwork hammering - denature and de- 
magic bells in making them play our tunes 
rather than their own, or God’s. Originally 
most bells had at least sought affinity with 
those wind-bells which produce natural par- 
tial in response to the air’s God-directed buf- 
fet or caress. At the onset of the scientific 
revolution mathematician-philosophers like 
Mersenne and Descartes offer blueprints for 
the acoustical properties of carillons, indicat- 
ing how man could intellectually control their 
forging and ultimately their mass-manufac- 
ture. The process ends with the bells that tinkle 
“Rudolph, the Red-nosed Reindeer” in our 
Christmastide emporia, and in the chiming 
competitions organized by American chur- 
ches, not for the glory of God nor even to 
remind men of social and agricultural obliga- 
tions, but in competition with rival churches: 
the most sophisticated chimes, by our fal- 
lible human standards, attract the most cus- 
tomers, and therefore the most fairly filthy 

lucre.' ’ ! ' ■' ' •• 

A theme which Percival Price does not touch 
on, though he might profitably have done so, is 
the use made of bells by “art” composers as 
distinct from those medieval and Renaissance 
musicians still involved with bells as ecclesias- 
tical or civic ritual. In the eighteenth century 
Bach still called on bells, with defined theolo- 
gical connotations, funerary or nuptial, But he 
was an old-ftohioned composer, and by the end 
of the century Enlightened men had little artis- 
tic truck with these magical instruments. 
Mozart's Papageno is the exception that proves 
the rule, since his bells were an implicit criti- 
cism of eighteenth-century Rationality. Less 
directly, the same is true of the bell-sounds 
which Beethoven, in his last three piano sona- 
tns, omulated by way of multiple trills which 
disperse “Western” harmohic consciousness. 
Later composers who employ bells or bell-like 
sonorities do so from similar motivation, ana . 
most of them were interested In non-Western, 
oriental musics. One thinks of Debussy and his 
successors, Messiaen, Varfcse and Cage, not to 
mention relatively “advanced” pop groups like 
Tupular Bells and Tangerine Dream. • 

• Strictly speaking, tubes and electrophonic 
’ rewnators we not bells at all, any more than fr 
. Beethoven's pianoforte: which may 
Price’s omission of them. Btit if one ^cen- 
trales on the ritualistic rather thqn ■ 

nificance of bells in relation to man dne has to 
2° on Oj. evidence of this . 

that their story, chronologi^ly considered 
reflects tittle credit on the human rac*. Passmg 
bell and death-knejl, which bad .tabued 
medieval people with the terror of mortally 
but also with a sense of human h^jeyement, • 

hwe for Seen inemedisbly rrirdsted; even 

pcsi from ^uch m»Oiristian- 
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Words of the wanderers 


John A. C. Greppin 

TATYANA V.VENTZEL 
The Gypsy Language 
Translated by S. S. Gitman 
104pp. Moscow: Nauka. 80 kopecks. 

In this compact monograph Tatyana Ventzel 
reviews the grammar and historical position of 
the Gypsy language, the tongue of a landless 
people dimly understood and rarely appreci- 
ated who have produced in their 1 ,500 years of 
wandering no monument to their culture, 
whether material or literary. In fact their past 
can be traced only through their living lan- 
guage, and even this is difficult. As Ventzel 
shows, their language (or perhaps one should 
say languages) is so permeated by loan ele- 
ments derived from the cultures within which 
they live thai a Gypsy begging around the rail- 
way-station in downtown Helsinki would be 
hard put to communicate with a kinsperson 
selling Western chewing-gum by .the stick in 
Yerevan, Soviet Armenia. 

The Gypsy language is an Indie language, 
most closely related to such other living lan- 
guages of North-west India as Hindi. Punjabi 
or Gujarati. The self-desig nation of the Euro- 
pean Gypsy is Rom, and their language is cal- 
led Romany. This has nothing to do with Latin, 
for in the Armenian Gypsy language the word 
is Lom while in the Palestinian dialect we have 
D&m - various forms of an original word that 
was cognate with Sanskrit domba, the designa- 
tion for a person of a low caste earning a living 
as a singer or dancer. 

The English word “Gypsy" entered our lan- 
guage around 1550 ad and is a permutation of 
•‘Egyptian" since Egypt was once believed to 
be the homeland of the Gypsies. The other 
common European word for the Gypsies is 
based on the root Tslgan- (German. Zigettner, 
Russian Tsygan) the source of which is 
Obscure but should be taken with Medieval 
Greek otefggarKw “Gypsy” from, perhaps, an 


2 Vi million to over 7 million and even up to 12 
million. There is no way to be sure. Sources tell 
us with some confidence that there are 200,000 
Gypsies in Hungary, 150,000 in Czechoslova- 
kia. and 160,000 in Yugoslavia; Ventzel can 
say with equal confidence that the Russian cen- 
sus of 1979 numbered Soviet Gypsies at 
209,000. 

The Gypsies of eastern Europe and the 
Soviet Union are divided into two groups, the 
Northern, which includes the Baltic and Ger- 
manic sub-groups, and the Southern, compris- 
ing the Ukrainian, Balkan, Vlach (Moldavian) 
and Carpathian sub-groups. Ventzel’s mono- 
graph concentrates on the Baltic sub-group of 
the Northern dialects and it is their vocabulary 
(with such borrowed words as revolutsiya, sot- 
sializmo and traktoro ) , morphology and syntax 
which she concentrates on. Fot reasons that 
are not entirely clear she scarcely acknow- 
ledges the Armenian Gypsies, surely one of the 
oldest and most closely-knit of the Gypsy con- 
federations. They were most recently the sub- 
ject of a thorough study by Charles Dowsett, 
who reconfirmed that they are clearly a group 
distinct from those in Europe and in the Middle 
East . In fact, Dowsett even questions whether 
the name “Armenian Gypsy” is correct, for so 
Armenized is their language that he suggests it 
might better be called “Gypsy Armenian". 

Ventzel does not consider the Armenian 
Gypsy language a true form of Gypsy, but 
rather, like the Gypsy spoken in Central Asia 
(Lyuli), and partially the language of the Brit- 
ish and Spanish Gypsies (she does not com- 
ment on the language of the estimated 200,000 
American Gypsies), the language has lost its 
true Gypsy identification and has become 
hopelessly mixed. But all the Gypsy dialects 
spoken in different countries have, in addition 
to their idiosyncratic innovations, their archa- 
isms as well. Albanian Gypsy has retained such 
a word as lindra “sleep" (Sanskrit nindrd) 
while the Russian Gypsies have soibd (Hindi 
sond "sleep”). But in spite of these various 
retentions, the Gypsies, finding it increasingly 
.difficult to live , a migratory life and maintain 



Carib boys, photographed In Guyana by SirEverard im Thum (1852-1 932 ) and included in the exhibition 
Observers of Man: Photographs from the Royal Anthropological Institute at the Museum of Modem Art, 
Oxford until March 25. 


Caribbeanspeak 


Edward Kamau Brathwaite 

JOHN A. HOLM and ALISON WATT SHILLING 
Dictionary of Bahamian English 
228pp. Cold Spring, NY: Lexik House. $42. 
0936368039 

It is hard to believe that less than twenty-five 
years ago the “ruling” concept of Caribbean 
English was that it was bad. brutish and broken 
-Caliban’s idiolect, as it were. The ideal was to 


“heredraiUvingin Phrygia • 

, has ^ans of seft-ldfenflfu 


Phrases of Barbadian Dialect in 1955. 

Soon, however, the “problem" shifted from 
the fact of Caribbean English (or dialect) to Its 
origin. And here again, in the light of all that 
has happened since, it is difficult to reconstruct 
a credible history, even though it is the stan- 
dard history of colonial value systems and 
thought. With Collymore’s Glossary, and with 
the professional, academic (and loving) 
Jamaica Talk by F. G. Cassidy which appeared 
in 1961, it was becoming pretty clear that per- 
sistent “errors" in Caribbean English were not 
the result of slow-wittedness and/or the inabil-. 
ity to “cope", but (perhaps) derived from the 

nMeaniv m! thin thp InnonP 1 ! mind. nfluUffifri 


long been taken as a cognate of the root 7s/- 
gan- but thisis unlikely since the Gypsies didn't 
reach England until the sixteenth century while 
- the word tynekere is first met in the English 
written language by the -year 1265. 

7 The Gypsy language has gone through many 
permutations since its Indie origin and an accu- 
mulation of almost bizarre sound-shifts has left, 
only a few words recognizable. Gypsy dahd 
('tooth” comes closetd ourLatinatCjctertfwf; the 
correspondence between. Gypsy tu and English 
(hou is clear, a? is Gypsy ray “king", cognate 
With Sanskrit ra/n; the number fpr “five ,, is 
■ pan/, ,ihe equivalent; of. Hindi pdrich ■"five", 

• * ; ' from which we get the English word “punch" , & • 
: . .beverage originally ’with that -number of ele* . 
men ( 3 in it; Gypsy kam ! 'love, desire" is recall- 
iii in the title of the Sanskrit' erotic narrative 
~~ v the Kdm * Satra; arid. Gypsy menus easily 
approaches English “man". (These 1 , and other 
. : Indie words compose the core vocabulary; af- 
• ter this, multitudinous loanwords from a -Very 
wide variety of languages have maide a strong 
i impact. Manycome frdm lranian soyreesand' 
we can recognize “bakhshish” lit Gypsy bakitl 
“happiness"; Romanian contributed Gypsy 
. rota “wheel"; German gave fenshtra "window" 


jypsies . finding it increasingly speak and write the Queen’s English , towards the residt of s i ow - W ittedness and/or the inabil- 

a migratory life and maintain which, as V.S. Naipaul’s early novels illustrate, ity to «. c0pe -. but (perhaps) derived from the 
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dentincaflon. Ventzel records most creative efforts; the Caribbeanspeak as J- c systems other than Queen Victoria’s 
that the North-Russian diaiects are poor, lack- set down by our novelists, were for a long time Ashanti Twi or Yoruba or even Kikongp. 

ing what would seem to be indispensable words looked on with scant enthusiasm by our Like nyam or out it out or one teeth, or a ants 

for their migrant life, “such as names of trees, teachers, who saw “The calypsonlan” and In or eye . mt ' er Wasn't nyam heard throughout 

berries, mushrooms, flowers, beasts and birds the Castle of my Skin , for example, as attempts Wes ^ Africa ' ? And couldn - t eye -water be a 

as well as terms denoting various abstract no- to undermine all that they had been trying to trans i at i on 0 f t h e Igbo ana-mmlri or the Yoru- 

f ions". • inculcate via Fowler’s Modern English Usage ba ■ oju QT the Twi a „t_ SUOi j n the same way 

. Slowly they are being absorbed and even- and the “classical” constructions of Macaulay that „ c ' bri come", -hurry up back" 
tually , without a spokesman in the UN or a and Maugham. 1 And I can still remember the and „ de man _ dem « ma de more and more sense 

parcel of land they can historically claim, they superciliousness among some of those who cal- as we t to knQW other A f r ican-based creole 

will be gone. Their principal trace will be in the led themselves “linguisticians" (or something i a neuaees better? Yet at a Caribbean Lirtguls- 

grammar-books, where theirlanguage was re- like that) at the appearance of Frank Colly- ^ Conference at Mona In 1963, some of the 

corded by non-Gypsy scholars. ■ . ~ more’s Notes for a Glossary of Words and pre sent were still hotly denying th* 

notion of an African provenance for Caribbean 

„v , language-use In favour, believe it or not, « 

iCtlOn Celtic, Gaelic and even Serbo-Croat. In otner 

words, not so long ago, we were anxious an 

«• ■ j ■ ■ willing, in the full face of our history ana 

ustance ; the hum of ohms, the coiled wire geography, to ascribe a context and matrix to 

!S out in its vacuum, in the too-powerful bulb. • r our English which was not only unscientific, 

but uncomplimentary and insulting, both toouj 
rsilerice is irksome and confrontational. . ' ■ ' . selves and to the genius of the languageii ^ 

you sit across from me, Icould wish you away: ’ Happily allthat is a 


Friction 


set down by our novelists, were for a long time 
looked on with scant enthusiasm by our 
teachers, who saw “The calypsonlan” and In 
the Castle of my Skin , for example, as attempts 
to undermine ail that they had been trying to 
inculcate via Fowler’s Modern English Usage 
and the “classical” constructions of Macaulay 
and Maugham. And I can still remember the 
superciliousness among some of those who cal- 
led themselves “linguisticians” (or something 
like that) at the appearance of Frank Colly- 
more’s Notes for a Glossary of Words and 


Resistance , the hum of ohms, the coiled wire 
cries out in its vacuum, in the too-powerful bulb. 

OursUehceisirksoaieaiidconfrbnt&tional. 

As you sit across from me, Icouid wish you away: 

turning the pages of a book; your pen grinding 
on my paper-*- 1 quarrel with each manifestation. 


Happily all that is behind us now ana 
have had, almost as if in compensation , « 
whole series of CaribbeanLanguage stud «> 9 
which John Holm and Alison Watt ShUW 
Dictionary of Bahamian English is “ , 

example. It is, as Holm acknowledg , 


L andherg "mountain”, and .thorp, am even .. . . example. It is, as Holm acknowledges, m 
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sidy and Robert Le Page’s Dtcuongrj 
Jamaican English ; but it also reflecis^thew 
tidiiing sophistication of creole B fe f ; ' 

.''tes (eoiidoying the concept of : 

ence/trarismisslon/iflteraction to sst I . - 

forms in a new context) in that it «JjP R 0 f 
.. only a wider and more confident att 
African presence than ever befWe ’ , . bv ^ 
to draw upon the resources . 

-plus a wide range of r 

American (Including Gullah, Plan _ 
temporary, slang ahd 



; : ^daii,; Haitian and Jamaican) 
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Hie challenge of complexity 


^jlorsfaU 

^MACLEOD 


KoESrTaplin 

Oxford: Clarendon Press. £2(1. 


Ik soihor of these essuys, Cohn Madcod, 
own life two years ngo, at the age of 
Swisht The bitterness of (hat loss is un- 


JHd- 1 write undisguised, as a friend. 
SSshiP did not blur the objectivity of 
Q£n Macleod's own criticism anil he would 
to deplored such blurring in others. The 
jjctoi’s editor, Oliver Taplin, has included 
gla articles, down to the shortest notes, and 
^oniUy a moving obituary of Colin Moc- 
beloved and revered teacher, Eduard 
fixakel. Nothing trivial or ephemeral ob- 
UjjttEvefi had all these papers been easy of 
pta, affection for the man, and, inseparably, 
sad for the scholar would have justified 
M collection. In fact, several papers are ms- 
ad from relative obscurity, two lectures arc 
rided and the author’s own marginalia and 
midons art collected in a valuable appendix. 
Afist of reviews is added and one could wish 
kiat least a sample had been included here: 
teis where some of Colin Macleod’s best and 
tapes! writing is to be found and where he 
(rimed (o make explicit some of his guiding 
pisdples in the interpretation of ancient liter- 
tae.They also illuminate, in a way the arti- 
da do not, his attitude to his teachers, his 
inception of his own place in classical studies, 
adhkinlellectuai development. But the pres- 
i collection is rich and rewarding enough. 
Thflt Colin Madeod was a pupil of Fraenkel 
adrfG.W Williams is constantly apparent: 
riaiisnew-is the formidable rigour and clarity 
dlh analyses, notably of notorious problem 
pm, such as Catullus 68 and Horace, Epis- 
fa, 1.19. The harder the text, the more valu- 
Stra his contribution likely to bo. Faint 
feed what he might have gone on to do for 


Sophodcs and Virgil also emerge. He “stoutly p 
refused”, as he says of Fraenkel, “to become il 
either a ’Latinist* or a ’Hellenist’". The range ri 
of these essays is awesome; but even beyond s 
the authors whom he expounds (notably, h 
Homer, Aeschylus, Thucydides, Catullus, S 
Propertius, Horace and Gregory of Nyssa, this s 

last being the topic of his D Phil thesis, never I 
completed, but a lasting stimulus), the reader t 
will discern intimate familiarity with much of i 
(eg) Plato, Aristotle, Origen, Clement, and i 
ancient treatises on rhetorical theory. 

It is a particularly helpful characteristic of 
these essays that Colin Macleod was able to 
identify and label the stages and twists of an 
argument with a terminology that the ancient 
authors would have recognized: as a critic he 
never sought to impose himself, but rather to 
understand from within, through simultaneous 
study of words and analysis of argument, what 
Thucydides or Horace were themselves trying 
to achieve. Dionysius of Halicarnassus, &• 
talented critic writing in Augustan Rome, 
found Thucydides' analysis of faction (3.82—3) 
obscure and stylistically objectionable; Colin 
Macleod's vindication of the historian’s lan- 
guage and intentions is a remarkable piece of 
sympathetic reading. Had I to suggest a possi- 
ble weakness of approach, I sensed at times a 
reluctance (inherited) to come to grips with the 
detailed public background of some Horatian 
poems: thus the problematic events of the 
Actiura campaign and Horace’s part in them 
demand a more cautious and complex treat- 
ment: there at least our understanding of the 
poetry turns on precise historical details. 

To give some idea of the actual contents: 
first, in Greek, the unpublished “Homer on 
Poetry and the Poetry of Homer”, whose 
emphasis on the Odyssey complements the 
preface to his edition of Iliad 24; the formid- 
able analysis of “Politics in the Oresteia" , chal- 
lenging E. R. Dodds’s reading of the trilogy as 
reflecting Aeschylus' judgment of the political 
issues precisely of the time of composition, and 
a sextet of related papers on Thucydides. With 
the help of an admirable subject-index, these 


papers virtually constitute a book of their own , ■ th 

illuminating successively some of the histo- ai 
rian’s very hardest and most significant pas- o 
sages (the analysis of faction , the Plataean and e 

Mitylenean debates, the Melian dialogue). I 
Second, in Latin, six slighter but consistently tl 
sane and suggestive papers on Catullus and n 
Propertius, introducing a splendidly substan- r 
tial contribution to Horatian studies, notably 
four papers on the ethical content of selected 
Odes and Epistles. These discussions are al- 
ways firmly anchored in meticulous discussion 
of individual poems or parts thereof, “to bring 
out their meaning and coherence", through the 
subtlest discussion of the intellectual content I 
and the developing argument. Third, the 
studies of Gregory of Nyssa and the lan- 
guage of Christian mysticism which suggest a 
deep and perhaps envious curiosity about 
such belief. 

The coherence of this superficially disparate 
body of work is remarkable: it is informed 
throughout by a striking unity of method and 
outlook. Thus the study of imagery governs the 
exposition of the argument In Aeschylus, 
Horace and Gregory alike, much as the analy- 
sis of key words and very fine detailed stylistic 
observations guide the readeT to a clearer 
understanding of characterization, moral out- 
look and intellectual coherence in Thucydides’ 
speeches. A remarkably delicate ear for recur- 
ring themes and ideas, far beyond mere verbal 
echoes,- distinguishes the entire book, as does a 
passionate concern with ethics. The presen- 
tation of Horace as a poet seriously concerned 
with ethical problems is striking and possibly 
sometimes exaggerated. Closely comparable is 
the exegesis of Thucydides’ presentation of the 
moral issues present in the minds of the partici- 
! pants in the Peloponnesian War. Outstanding 
1 in this respect is “Rhetoric and History"; no 
sneaking admiration for Alcibiades can survive 
s this blistering analysis of Thucydides’ pre- 
;1 sentation of his moral bankruptcy and re- 
d peated resort to deliberately fallacious and in- 
h consistent arguments. 

e The first publications date from 1969; over 


the next twelve years his output was copious 
and wide-ranging, despite the heavy demands 
of tutoring and lecturing, whereby he also 
earned an exceptional reputation as a teacher. 

I have heard undergraduates say that his were 
the best lectures on ancient literature going: 
not the most fun, just the best. That explains 
much. His writings, the patristics papers aside, 
very clearly grew out of his teaching: nearly 
thirty articles, some of the best reviews, the 
edition of Iliad 24 and the annotated transla- 
tion of Horace's Epistles for whose publication 
we may hope, are all concerned with central 
authors regularly prescribed for Mods or the 
literary op t ion in Greats . “Teaching has 
allowed me”, he wrote, “to explore my Ignor- 
ance and pick at my confusions." Taplin justly 
describes the method asSocratic. One registers 
a strong preference for complex authors and 
their hardest passages; this is largely a book of 
unravelled problems and the reader will accept 
gratefully the threads provided to trace new 
paths through many notorious labyrinths. If 
these essays are seldom easy reading, and 
indeed verge sometimes on the downright 
difficult, that reflects an uncompromising 
refusal to glide easily round the tremendous 
difficulties of language and thought in the 

texts studied. . , 

Here is the finest exegete of classical litera- 
ture of his generation, an assertion he would 
never himself have ventured to contemplate; 
so much so, that one misses the fizz of excite- 
ment which his remarkable mastery of his mat- 
l ter could so easily and justifiably have lent to 
r his exposition . G enius so unadorned risks neg- 
s lect. A proper delight in the force and ingen- 
s uity of his own solutions appears only in some 
i- of the shorter papers. This is almost entirely a 
g book for the specialist reader. Colin’s concern 
o with historical texts, ethical arguments and the 
e best authors bears unanswerable testimony to 
s- the traditional range and continuing excellence 

e- of Oxford’s Literae Humaniores. But this 
n- .splendid collection will serve, to those who 
persevere, as an inspiration far beyond the 
er circle of those who knew and loved Us author. 
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First steps in superiority 


Extensively expressive 


P. F. Strawson 

BERTRAND RUSSELL 

Collected Papers: Volume 1 . Cambridge 

Essays 1888-99 

Edited by Kenneth Blackwell and others 
554pp. Allenand Unwin. £60. 

0049200674 _ 

The announced aim of the editors of Russell s 
collected papers - which will ultimately run to 
many volumes — is to include, apart from per- 
sonal letters, “all the shorter writings that re- 
cord his own thoughts, whether or not they 
have been previously published”. Practically 
all the material in the present volume was writ- 
ten by him between the ages of fifteen and 
twenty-four. It ranges in content from the 
thoughts about God, freedom and immortality 
which engaged him in 1888-9 to a few papers 
and reviews concerning the a priori element in 
geometry which he published as a newly 
elected Fellow of Trinity in 1896. The substan- 
tially qualified Kantianism of these last he 
came later to reject; but the painfully won 
scepticism of the first remained witli him al- 
ways. “In all things I have made the vow to 
follow reason", writes the fifteen-year-old; 
but, in order to avoid distressing his “people”, 
he writes it, and the sceptical conclusions to 
which it led him, in the decent obscurity of 
Greek characters. 

These "Greek Exercises", and a notebook 
of essays written at the crammer which Russell 
attended to prepare for the scholarship exam- 
ination at Trinity, together make up Part 1 
of this volume. The reasonings, in both Exer- 
cises and Essays, though unremarkable in 
themselves, evidence an intellectual precocity 
which is truly remarkable; and the clarity and 
conciseness of their expression show that Rus- 
sell arrived at his mature style almost as soon as 
he began to write. . 

. : . . These follows, io Part 2, the "Locked Diary” 
which ( Russell kept., intermittently between 
; 1890 mid, 1894 and which Is chiefly of interest 

1 Bloomsbury | 
1 Book Auctions 1 


for its references to his courtship of Alys Pear- 
sall Smith. There is a certain residual priggish- 
ness in these passages (“I know that Lust has 
absolutely no share in my passion"); and two 
unrhymed sonnets show that, however disting- 
uished as a writer of prose, Russell was a 
lamentable poet. Then come, in Part 3. Russell’s 
"Apostolic Essays”, clever, amusing, unprec- 
ious and, unlike many of the papers delivered 
to that self-admiring Society, unembarrassing. 
They include one late paper (“Seems, Madam, 
nay it is”, 1897) foreshadowing the brisk break 
with neo-Hegelianism which came a little later. 
Parts 4 and 5 consist of the essays he wrote for 
his tutors during his year of study for Part IE of 
the Moral Sciences Tripos, in which he gained 
a First Class with distinction in 1894. They are, 
simply, the essays of a student - though of a 
student of evidently first-class ability and un- 
usual industry and self-confidence. 

Considerably more interesting are the pub- 
lished reviews and papers on geometry which 
occupy Part 6. The two most substantial of 
them correspond to parts of his Fellowship 
dissertation and of his first philosophical book, 
An Essay on the Foundations of Geometry 
(1897). He distinguishes theses, or axioms, 
which he considers essential to any geometry, 
and hence a priori, from those which are speci- 
fically Euclidean; the latter he declares to be 
empirical, thus cutting loose from his Kantian 
starting-point. Later, he was convinced by 
“Einstein's revolution” that this position was 
completely wrong in its claims of a priority; but 
the papers are crisply and impressively argued, 
with a full and confident professionalism; and 
the book which incorporated them was well 
received - as, given the state of science at the 
time, it deserved to be. 

The volume ends with a small number of 
loosely related papers on political, economic 
and moral themes. Before writing his Fellow- 
ship dissertation Russell was undecided 
whether philosophy or politics was to be his 
vocation; if the latter, he thought a knowledge 
of economics would be essential,' and con- 


Arthur C. Panto 

SABINA LOVl BOND 

Realism and Imagination In Ethics 

238pp. Oxford: Blackwell. £15. 
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An advanced exercise in Wittgensteinian 
casuistics, Sabina Lovibond’s defence of moral 
realism may usefully be set against certain con- 
temporary anti-realist position in the philo- 
sophy of science, since the two, taken together, 
mark a singular reversal in recent philosophical 
attitude. Not too many years ago, science was 
reckoned the exemplary cognitive activity, 
representing the world as it really is or, if fail- 
ing in this, then representing the world as it 
really isn’t, but in any case true or false and so, 
by the prevailing criteria of the time, meaning- 
ful. Moral discourse, which seemed by surface 
grammatical observation to be stating or mistat- 
ing facts, was really incapable of either, 
there being no moral reality to represent or 
misrepresent: so it at best served some function 
in human relationships - lobbying, persuading, 
expressing one’s feelings - which it would be a 
largely sodolinguistic matter to determine. It is 
an irony of late philosophical history that just 
when scientific realism is declining into a twi- 
light of semantical doubt, moral realism has 
begun to seem an attractive meta-ethical posi- 
tion. The irony is heightened into comedy 
through the fact that much the same considera- 
tions that we thought to throw scientific real- 
ism into doubt are being brought forward in 
support of moral realism. Miss Lovibond’s 
general argument could serve to promote 
either view. 

Both these fashionable positions must be 
credited to the later philosophy of Wittgen- 
stein. On what he perceived as Wittgensteinian 
grounds, N. R. Hanson advanced a view so 
influential subsequently as to have become a 
dogma, that observations in science, as else- 
where, are so theory-laden that competing 
theories can find no neutral observational basis 
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' sertation in that' subject. At the time, Russell 
called himself a Socialist; but his unashamed 
dlitism and his witty and spirited defence of 
inequalities of wealth (“The Uses of Luxury") 
must have seemed outrageously reactionary to 
the more earnest adherents of that creed. His 
early, and proper, adolescent anxiety not to 
distress his “people” by revealing bis sceptic- 
ism was succeeded by; an equally proper adult 
readiness to shock the conventional mind, 
whether of the progressive or the conservative 
variety. 

One of the latest-written papers in the 
volume, though included in an early section 
(Part 2) ,is a “S el f-Appreciatlon” submitted by , 
RusselMn 1897 for publication in a short-lived 
periodical edited by ijogan Pearsall Smith.' It is 
pseudonymously signed; but style and eontent 
mark- it as unmistakably his: 
l am <juUe indifferent id' (he jnasB of human crea- 
tures; (hough I wish, as a purely intellectual prob- 
tetat j to discover some way in which they might all be ; 
happy., . . . I believe- emotionally in Democracy, 

- though I see no reason to da so. Progress I belidve'ln 


either virtually live in different and uncom- 
municating worlds. Similarly under the spell of 
Wittgenstein, Thomas Kuhn offered his 
famous theory of the history of science as a 
succession of incommensurable paradigms, re- 
placing one another by revolutions of a kind 
many of his commentators have interpreted as 
nearly political. The victorious paradigm exer- 
cises a will-to-power over the scientific com- 
munity, whose form of life - “normal science” 

' as defined by the paradigm - endures until the 
next revolutionary overthrow. 

The popularity of Kuhn’s book must in part 
be explained by the extreme distrust of science 
bn the part of a counter-culture impressed with 
the possibility of alternative forms of life, as 
though truth were no longer at issue. How 
additionally ironic that the corresponding posi- 
tion in moral theory should reinforce, accord- 
ing to Lovibond’s account, a kind of con- 
iervatisml It is in any case her view that the 
'.'language game” •* id on pqrle Wittgenstein - in 
which our moral discourse consists goes hand- 
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have “a non-inetnphysical way of faili n «, 
(sometimes) to be objective". This no n . 
metaphysical way is to be found in the “‘physio- 
gnomic’" (Lovibond uses quotation marks 
throughout with the same dislocative expertise 
as Henry James) of moral discourse, the non- 
eognitivist having “inflated to metaphysical 
proportions" these “physiognomic” differ- 
ences between moral and scientific discourse. 
The reader must judge to what degree he 
would be persuaded by a defence of theological 
realism that consists in saying that “God exists" 
is true in the sense that “God" has a use in the 
language game we play. Once more the serious 
question is why this is to be called "realism." 

“Science is the measure of all things", Wil- 
fred Sellars once wrote in a witty paraphrase of 
Protagoras, not anticipating that the extreme 
relativism of Protagoras' famous homo men- 
sum doctrine - each person projects his own 
world, so there are no false beliefs, one's be- 
liefs defining one’s world - would return lo 
haunt the scientific realism with which Sellan 
meant to be identified. But anti-realism goes 
hand-in-hand with the view that each scientific 
community is Protagorean man writ large, 
each projecting its own world, and all worlds 
mutually incommensurable.Non-WittgensteiD- 
ian realism - or realism, to be brief -carries 
an implication that reality is independent of 
our representations and that commensurability 
awaits us at the end. And this is what realism in 
moral theory would ordinarily mean as well: 
objective, discourse-independent moral reali- 
ties. Wittgensteinian realism entails relativism, 
and would do so even if we all played the 
same language game. Lovibond accepts with 
equanimity a form of relativism one would 
ordinarily regard as an argument against real- 
ism. Describing a curious way of treating mon- 
strous births on the part of the Nuer, she 
writes: "to describe the case in this way is con- 
nected with a broader conception of what is 
morally or spiritually fitting; and this in turn 
would be fully intelligible only in the context of 
their total form of life. And the same thing is 
true of our moral perceptions." 

To acquiesce in this relativism is, of MB*, 
to take a stand outside one’s form of fife, cet- 
tainly a first step in raising a question of ft® 
moral adequacy of it. This in her scheme is the 
work of imagination, and one can tell from 
clear moral sympathies that Lovibond chafes* 1 
the conservatism her view of moral realism 
imposes. From this perspective her bo°^ ac ' 
quires a redeeming interest as a personal docu- 
ment. Nietzsche, of course, was a moral reia - 
ivist who was also a critic of his own form 
life, which is the complex posture LoviboW, o 
her credit, seeks to adopt. But Nietzsehev^*® 
not have supposed he was defending a bud 
realism, but attacking the propensity to p® j - 
and then be enslaved by, transcendent 
ties. And this, too, is the spirit of Lovib °. 
argument: “an expressivism which e«ea j 
the whole of our discourse can clear . - 
merely in virtue of its global pharacter, o 
irrationalist taint which il carried when : 
asserted only in respect of a limited su J , 
matter”. 

There are two avenues for erasing 
boundary between scientific and ««“ 
course. One is to take moral discoursemuc 
Lovibond does, and then to try to , hnil we 
scientific discourse is far more like i . 
would initially hayesupposed. Thus gtyes ^ , 
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Where the action is 
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j, GREIMAS and J, COUR FtS 
gtsioHcsand Language: An unulytical 
ddionny 

^instated by Larry Crist ami others. 

D 9 pp, Indiana University Press , distributed in 
Ulby International Book Distributors. £27. 
0253351693 

Ko study is so puritanical ly bent on dLscnchant- 
nntasnarratology, or the study of narrative, 
otiefa must hold aloof from the siren charms of 
gories if it is to take (hem successfully to 
pieces, in search of their deep grammar. As if 
B enhance their own steely refusal to be en- 
tailed by what they rend, and so robbed of 
bir will to analyse, narrntologists have 
lade d to learn dissection on those simplest of 
urralives in which enchantment is an explicit 
feme: on folk and fairy-tales, which make 
ideal corpses because they are at once eventful, 
aionymous and unusually clearly articulated. 
Ibe familiar narrative elements that the years 
k are glued so blatantly together offer a nicely 
nasageable repertoire for the narratologist to 
ilntify, unstick, describe and compare. 

Butin the sixty or so years it has been going, 
bdcc il was initiated in Russia by Vladimir 
Ptopp, narratology has moved out and upward 
fromthe nursery, to engage with more artful, 
stole and inward sorts of story, in which the 
actors and actions are a great deal harder to 
fflily. No one has done more to urge this 
nrgioa! discipline - which is neither quite 
ftnwy, nor philosophical, nor linguistic - to- 
rads maturity than A. J. Greimas, a poeticist 
dpeai rigour and notable ambition. (He is 
A. I. Greimas on the front and back covers of 
tenew book, but Algirdas Jullen Greimas on 
k^toeand the title-pnge; which is either the 
tfliihers slipping up or else the semlotician- 


author playfully turning himself into a minor 
but original semiotic crux.) Dm Sens II is a . 
collection of papers which have appeared in 
specialist journals over the thirteen years since 
nn earlier collection by Greimas, Du Sens. 
They show narratology in a positive and re- , 
sourceful light. Greimas is impressively thor- 
ough in abstraction, and in the laying down of 
new classes of significant oppositions, in those 
essays here which continue the exacting work 
of discrimination between the various, yet eas- 
ily muddled constituents of narrative. But un- 
like those of his more mechanically-minded 
followers for whom accurate description is an 
end in itself, he also moves adventurously out 
from the safety of his grammar to see if he can 
integrate his findings at this implicit, logical 
level with those to be won from raising his 
sights to the other level, not of narrative but 
narratives - the real thing, that is, in al! their 
psychological and social density. Greimas’s 
work is a heartening proof that not ail narrato- 
logists are content to shut themselves away 
with the purely (if they are pure) algebraic 
properties of narrative; he shoulders the re- 
sponsibilities of the true semiotibian, who 
should want to know the values of the cultural 
conventions which he has taken as his subject. 
Greimas has a strong sense of the collective, of 
the ambient "discours social" with which in- 
dividuals can but enter into an exchange of 
values and meanings; it extends, in Greimas's 
own case, to regular assertions of the modesty 
of his researches, which he offers as much as 
anything as an index to the work to come, from 
others. 

One of the best things that Greimas has done 
is partly lo stabilize the terminology to which 
narratologists resort - it has been a besetting 
sin of French poetics forever to multiply its 
terms, as if each new student of narrative owed 
it to himself to deploy his own battery of ar- 
cana. Greimas has installed, and most usefully, 
the crucial pairing of actant and actor, to serve 
instead of the hopelessly loose term character 
(or Propp's now decidedly archaic dramatis 
persona) and, in so doing, to separate the two 


levels at which narratology works, the formal 
and the discursive. The actant belongs to gram- 
mar and is the basic, indeterminate party to 
an act, reducible without remainder to the 
grammarian's symbolic notation. The actor on 
. the other hand lives on the surface, in an actual 
narrative, at the cardinal point where syntax 
and semantics meet. Actants are actors and 
, actors actants but there is no one-to-one rela- 
tion between them, since a single actant may 
split into several actors or a single actor sub- 
sume several actants. To keep the two levels 
from merging in the mind is a feat, but if one 
wants to share the insights and pleasure of 
j Greimas’s narratology it is vital to do so. Help, 

' of a kind, may be got from the English version 
of his and J. Courtis's Semiotics and Lan- 
guage: An analytical dictionary, in which such 
terms as actant and actor are lengthily defined; 
but this is no book for beginners, being very 
much oriented towards Greimas’s own work 
and translated into an English compliant to the 
point of idolatry with the original: eg, Greimas’s 
inoncei d’itat, which is one kind of primary 
narrative statement, and opposed to an inonct 
de faire , comes out as utterance of state, as 
opposed to an utterance of doing , when “static" 
and “active" utterances, if we have to have the 
phonocentric term utterances, and not state- 
ments, would better have fitted the bill. 

Greimas has hopes reminiscent of those 
once held out by Chomsky - and understand- 
ably so, given that he too is a transformational- 
ist tracking down a secret ur-grammar - that by 
giving such dose and intelligent attention to 
the structures which inform all narrative, we 
shall eventually be able, as he puts it, to “ren- 
dre compte de l’organisation de 1’imaginaire 
humain, projection tout aussi bien d’univers 
collectife qu’individuels". But what does “ren- 
dre compte" there really portend: a description 
or an explanation? And does Greimas fancy 
that he will one day draw up a small set of 


axioms which demonstrably subtend the entire 
; multiform product of the human imagination, 
las if that product were nanative or nothing? 
|His unexpected aside, which he passes in an 
[Otherwise empirical essay, is evidence at least 
I that the structuralist dream lives on, of gener- 
ating by rules the infinitely and variously many 
from the prototypical one. 

Greimas’s optimism means that his readers 
may be keener to get on to those-later chapters 
of his book where he has a chance to give an 
earnest of his pan- narrato logical powers. In 
the scarcely more than a hundred pages he 
allows himself, he does rather well, giving us 
consistent, ample semiotic readings of a 
Maupassant story; the autobiographical pref- 
ace to a work of scholarship by the Indo- 
Europeanist Georges Dumdzil; the d€fi, or for- 
mal provocation of one person by another; the 
passion of anger; and a recipe for soupe au 
, pistou. These are all potentially confusing 
structures, resistant to capture by the hasty or 
casual grammarian, but Greimas masters them 
with his usual care and in each case opens the 
way promisingly for the transition to be made 
from the formal to the cultural aspects. 

Many will find these later, less mathemat- 
ical exercises more congenial reading than the 
much tougher grammatical chapters of the 
book. But more congenial does not mean very 
congenial: Du Sens II is neither quick nor 
. graceful reading and when Greimas starts writ- 
ing about the values attributable to the ingredi- 
ents and the making of a soupe au pistou one 
pines for the wild and wonderful touch of Ro- 
land Barthes, who would have let the grammar 
of the recipe go hang but found a rich myth- 
ology in the petit bourgeois brew itself. But 
Greimas, in his patient, uncompromising way, 
is concerned that the foundations of narrat- 
ology should be seen to be sound, especially 
when it takes such risks as poking its nose into 
the kitchen. 
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attuned to the inflections of Derrida’s own rhe- 
toric, which he raises to the central philo- 
sophical problem in the corpus. At least since 
Glas the intricacy of Derrida’s texts offers 
ample support for this claim. 

Of the two essays not specifically about Der- 
rida, Michael Ryan’s “Deconstruction and So- 
cial Theory" is the more accessible, though 
also less Derridnn. Hypostasizing liberalism as 
a virtually metaphysical concept, Ryan makes 
the very move that deconstruction seems set on 
disallowing: stabilizing the meaning of a con- 
cept outside its rhetorical functioning in a par- 
ticular text. This is a persistent temptation Iti 
deconstruction, as the operative terms > n 
rida take on a life of their own, beyond the 
precise context of his texts. No one is more 
alive to the difficulty of fending off metaphysic- 
al ways of thinking than Derrida, Endhis exam- 
ple should caution us against appropriating me 
term “deconstruction" too quickly* , 
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The canon and his fossils 


J. B. Morrell 


NICOLA AS A. RUPEE 
The Great Chain of History: 

William Buckland and the English School of 
Geology (1814- 1849) 

322p. Oxford: Clarendon Press. £22.50. 
0198229070 

William Buckland was renowned as a flam- 
boyant teacher of geology at the University of 
Oxford from 1814 to 1849. Canon of Christ 
Church from 1825 and Dean of Westminster 
from 1845, he took his religion as seriously as 
his geology; but he presented himself, even to 
fellow geologists, as a learned clown. He revel- 
led in eccentricity, devising a special carriage 
to carry heavy fossils and lecturing in cave and 
field while wearing full formal dress. 

Buckland was a geological wag. At the end 
of a lecture in Scotland on the fossilized foot- 
prints of animals, including the cheirotherium, 
a member of the audience wondered why they 
were represented in Buckland's diagrams as 
walking in onedirection. Buckland immediate- 
ly retorted that cheirotherium was n Scotsman 
and he always went south. Once, lost on horse- 
back at night on his way to London, he picked 
up a handful of earth, smelt it, and promptly 
exclaimed “Uxbridge". His clowning attracted 
caricature. He was dubbed “Ammon knight" 
after galloping off with a huge ammonite fossil 
over his shoulders, his head passing through its 
middle; and Punch depicted him as-Professor 
Buckwheat in recognition of his interest in 
agriculture. What does one make of an Oxford 
don who leapt around in his Lectures to show 
how the pterodactyl flew, and of a Tory Presi- 
dent of the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science who displayed a 
handkerchief bearing a large portrait of Queen 
Adelaide and then ostentatiously blew his nose 
s •: ; : ; : with. It?' TjVen those close to Biickland- were 
| . puzzled by hisstrange mixture of the humorous : 
t -r ^ No woiider that. this enigmatic 
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man has not attracted a book-length study 
since Mrs Gordon's final tribute of 1894. 

Given the recent emphasis by historians of 
geology on Lyell and the young Darwin, it is 
refreshing to have a book, clearly written and 
using a wide range of sources, which looks at 
Buckland's work. Developing the insights 
given in the last fifteen years by Rudwick, 
Davies and Cannon, Nicolaas Rupke shows 
clearly why Buckland was for some twenty-five 
years such a central figure in English geology. 
There are many good things in Rupke *s analy- 
sis. He brings out well the paradox that Buck- 
land’s contribution to the diluvial geology of 
the 1820s was undermined by his own spectacu- 
lar research on cave palaeontology, especially 
hyena dens. He stresses that at Oxford Buck- 
land cleverly developed diluvial geology as a 
branch of history, of natural theology, and as a 
subordinate part of a liberal classical educa- 
tion. He reveals how by the mid- 1830s Buck- 
land modified his diluvial theory: he still be- 
lieved that cataclysmic events had occurred in 
the past, but he no longer saw the Noachian 
flood as the last of these. Rupke sees that 
Buckland's early conversion to Agassiz's glac- 
iation theory grew out of his long-standing 
interest in diluvial phenomena, and thereby 
enabled him to maintain, albeit modified, his 
former diluvianism. There are excellent discus- 
sions of Buckland's creation of a European 
stratigraphical column and of his palaeo-ecolo- 
gical approach, as shown in his research on 
coprolites, on fossilized footprints, and on fos- 
silized upright trees. Rupke is right to stress 
that Buckland's account of the megatherium, 
an “egregious apparent monstrosity”, was the 
pinnacle of his natural theology, with its em- 
phasis on perfect adaptation. 

But in his welcome enthusiasm to rescue 
Buckland from the charge of being nothing 
more than a popular geological buffoon, 
Rupke makes exaggerated claims for his Ox- 
ford hero. He sweeps away both Charles Lyell 
and William Smith from the geological pan- 


theon. For example, in the 1830s Buckland be- 
lieved in the progressivist synthesis, of which a 
key element was the tenet that over geological 
time there had been a development of animals 
and plants from simple to complex forms. The 
main objection to this view came from Lyell, a 
former pupil of Buckland, who is dismissed by 
Rupke as obscurantist and intellectually weak; 
yet Lyell’s opposition was based on the first 
extensive analysis in English of the conditions 
of fossilization and the differential preserva- 
tion of fossils. Rupke also denigrates the influ- 
ence of Smith, who in the early 1830s was 
styled the father of English geology for being 
the first to identify strata and to determine 
their succession by means of their fossil 
content. 

Given his many virtues, it is a pity that 
Rupke makes some intemperate claims about 
the historiography of geology, such as that it is 
universally held that in the 1880s English geol- 
ogy, epitomized by Buckland, was basically 
catastrophic in its explanations. This position, 
first adumbrated by Whewell in the late 1830s, 
received its coup degrdee years ago in the entry 
on Buckland in the Dictionary of Scientific 
Biography by Cannon, who stressed Buck- 
land’s use of observable contemporary analo- 
gies. Rupke also accuses Owen Chadwick of 
intellectual indolence in allegedly simplifying 
the complex relations between geology and 
Genesis to just geology versus Genesis. In fact 
Chadwick was quite aware that Buckland's 
liberal Anglican position was opposed for 
different reasons by both Oxonian Tractarians 
and fundamentalists; and he gave an incisive 
analysis of the views of Baden Powell, one of 
Buckland’s fellow Oxford science professors, 
who thought it futile to try to reconcile geology 
and Genesis as Buckland had tried to do. 

Although Rupke states that there was no 
single father of English geology, he all but 
confers that title on Buckland, seeing him as a 
key figure In the Oxford school of geology in 
the 1820s and in what he calls the English 


school of geology in the 1830s. Though the 
notion of an Oxford school makes sense, that 
of the English one has its problems. U fails to 
account for the acrimonious controversy about 
stratigraphical systems such as the Devonian; 
and it fails to recognize that the vitality of 
English geology lay not in homogeneity but in 
intellectual diversity and debates between 
groups of varied composition which did not 
harden into permanent factions. As issues 
changed, so did alliances. Thus Buckland and 
Lyell were opposed on progressive fossil de- 
velopment and on the Devonian system; but 
they were allies in supporting Agassiz’s glacia- 
tion theory. 

Rupke concludes that the English school lost 
its leader and began to disintegrate in the early 
1840s when Buckland began to fade as a re- 
search geologist. Yet this decade witnessed the 
rapid growth of the Geological Survey, the 
triumphant extension of the- Silurian nomen- 
clature to Russia, and presidential addresses to 
the ever-lively Geological Society of London 
which often ran to seventy printed pages in 
order to cover the previous year's plethora of 
work. Crucially, the notion of the English 
school does not sufficiently differentiate Buck- 
land and Sedgwick, his geological counterpart 
at Cambridge. In the 1830s Sedgwick had ser- 
ious doubts about Buckland’s utilitarianism 
and his Bridgewater Treatise. By the late 1840s 
Buckland was withdrawing from research, had 
seen his Oxford geology class dwindle, and was 
so downhearted about the prospects of science 
at Oxford that he refused to join Acland in 
agitating for a university natural history 
museum. At Cambridge, however, Sedgwick 
was still hard at research , maintained the popu- 
larity of his geological lectures, and obtained a 
new geological museum where he trained such 
gifter assistants as Ansted, Salter and McCoy. 
This telling contrast suggests that the notion of 
the English school of geology is procrustean 
and cannot account for what Murchison in 1842 
called “the benefits of free trade in geology”. 
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Eternal schoolboy 


Norman Stone 


HUGH BROGAN 
The Lift of Arthur Ransome 
456pp. Cape. £10.95. 

0224020102 
ARTHUR RANSOME 
Bohemia in Loudon 
Illustrated by Fred Taylor 
287pp. Oxford University Press. £3.50. 

0192814125 

Old Peter’s Russian Tales 
243pp. Cape. £6.95. • 

022402959 2 

We walked oul of this village of Storaby together 
with three mottled cows, driven by a woman with a 
handkerchief on her head of red, orange and white, a 
deep rich green skirt and a bodice of bright purple, 

Diming like a tulip. As we walked we were joined by 
other women and other cows, until at last there was a 
considerable herd, driven by four women with long 
sticks over an open space of moorland, green grass 
uid iwamp, with grey rocks showing through the 
turf. Helds on either side were enclosed with stone 
walls built without mortar, like our walls In Lanca- 
shire and Westmorland, but lower, because the 
stones are round, sea-worn boulders and harder to fit 
together than the flat slates at home .... 

Thus Arthur Ransome on a Scandinavian jour- 
ney, In a book of nautical description which 
sold very well indeed. Hugh Brogan, Ran- 
some's biographer, thinks that this passage “is 
like a painting by a member of the Barbizon 
school’ 1 . 

It is also a fairly representative sample of the 
mature style of Ransome: he hit upon it in his 
later thirties and early forties (he was born in 
1884) and used it to profitable effect in Racun- 
dra , a famous nautical work, in Peter Duck and 
Swallows and Amazons. These books gave him 
fame and fortune: during the Second World 
War he obtained much-sought-after rented 
premises because the agents knew him, from 
their children, as a household word. 

Brogan thinks that the children’s books 
work because they are “full of symbolic 
■Maoiag". The plot of Swallows and Amazons, 
he tells us, “recapitulates several of the most 
important dramas in its author’s life, and 
beautifully resolves them. Children do not 
bother their heads with such considerations. 

They find instead that someone is playing a Stephen KoSS 

fascinating game in the book's pages.” Brogan — — 

wonders if the strange power of these books 
did not come from Ransome’s own essential 
childishness of nature. 

to many ways, Ransome was the typical puer 
“femur likeable, wayward, a bit of a show- 
off i rather weak-willed. His father, a Professor 
of History at Leeds, died when he was a small 
boy, and he was brought up by his tough- 
sounding mother. She prevented him from 
flying. to. Oxford, insisting, instead, that he 
should read Natural Sciences at York College. 

Bui lhat bored him, for he wanted to write, so 


settlement, and she successfully destroyed re- 
lations between him and their daughter. 

In 1913, and it is the first moment when you 
warm to Ransome, he just went away: he told 
his wife he was going to London, and in fact 
took the high road to St Petersburg. Identifica- 
tion with foreign countries seems to be, for 
many Englishmen, a form of release. Reading 
Brogan's splendid account of Ransome’s Rus- 
sian period (which went on until long past the 
Revolution) I wondered if there is not a good 
book to be written about the English (and Scot- 
tish) Russophiles: a rich, confused, powerful 
lot. Why is it that, of all the continental litera- 
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tures, it is Russian that comes across most 
strongly in English? In Ransome’scase, Russia 
acted as a literary catalyst, in that he turned to 
the world of nature, and children's stories (Old 
Peter). It also gave him a historical role, for he 
lived in St Petersburg as a journalist, and so 
.witnessed the Revolution. The accuracy of 

Making it 


DAVID SINCLAIR 
Dynasty: The Astors and their times 
426pp. Dent. £11.95. 

0460044095 


David Sinclair, a journalist by profession and a 
moralizer by inclination, has invented some- 
thing called “Astordom” and he has attacked 
with relish its cupidity, its privileges. Its self- 
indulgence, and even the potency of Us myths. 
The result is an unremitting diatribe, disguised 
" M ‘ “mi oorea nim, for he wanted to write, so as a family biography and never more criiel 
be established himself in London and, in 1907, than when it purports to offer sympathy. Some 
produced his hnnlr Rnhemia In nf the indictments rinz true, others merely hol- 


pmduced his first “real” book, Bohemia In 
Loifdon. Thereafter, he boiled pots, making 
Wae headlines with, a libel case brought 
him by Lord Alfred Douglas for para- 
porasiiig the verdict of De Profundls. These 
.«J°ks may, have' their readers, even , now, 
they strike me, as suffocatingly jnanv 
f®rpd ( add rather naive: How. con you, write a 
book about Bohemia without discussing sex 
Wtoewhere along thejlae? .. ; 

:In that respect Ransome, like vast numbers 


Ransome’s reporting, and the prediction of the 
course of Bolshevism, showed a clear-sighted- 
ness that was not shared by many people in the 
West. Quite soon, he gave up hope for any of 
the moderate Russian parties, and was very 
impressed by the Bolsheviks - the only Rus- 
sians who showed energy and efficiency, and 
who knew what they wanted. Like Bruce- 
Lockhart, the British government's chief dip- 
lomatic agent, he argued forcefully against 
intervention, and made himself unpopular in 
London. Again, like Bruce-Lockhart, he was 
brought personal liberation by “the Russian 
turmoil*', for he took up with a Russian lady 
and so disposed of a marriage that had been 
wrong from the start. The Bolsheviks always 
liked him, and Radek, especially, was fascin- 
ated by him. On first setting off for Russia, 
Ransome had a travelling chest sent on ahead 
via the Party. It was opened by Radek, who, 
discovering books on chess, fishing, navigation 
and folklore, at once “sent for a journalist with 
such an unlikely mix of interests”. Ransome, 
for his part, said that the Bolsheviks “are not 
human figures .... They are a pig-headed, 
narrow-minded set of energetic lunatics, like as 
if they were possessed by seven devils apiece, 
and each one of them capable of getting 
through the amount of work that would be 
done by twenty ordinary Russians”. 

After his Russian experiences, Ransome 
had to settle down for a time in the Baltic port 
of Tallinn (Brogan calls it, throughout, “Re- 
val”: surely an anachronism) to await divorce. 
His new wife suited him well: she was practical, 
down-to-earth and a bit of a bully, but she kept 
him working at what he was good at- books on 
navigation and children's stories - and the pair 
of them lived happily ever after: the last part of 
Ransome’8 life makes rather uneventful read- 
ing. Apart from Old Peter, his books are not 
my cup of tea, but even for those of us who 
respond lukewarmly to them, Brogan’s life of 
the man and his study of the works serve as a 
powerful, excellently supported and splendid- 
ly-written piece of English cultural history. 


of the indictments ring true, others merely hol- 
low. For, as derivative in its research as in its 
title, Dynasty covers too much ground - chro- 
nologically, thematically and territorially - in 
too superficial a manner. 

Family histories, authorized pi* otherwise, 
are notoriously difficult to construct. As gen- 
eratiohs change, so too do moral climates, so- 
cial coil texts, and political structures. Sinclair, 
seemingly oblivious of these factors, tends to; 


American society, ai icb&i « 

Hides. Preoccupied with successive marital en- 
tanglements and juicier dlsentanglftments, 


re Brogan, he.was a complete rnno- 
’2 u L atil the age of twentymo ur, which would 
Unthinkable. on the Continent, and 

S2& legal battles over them^andals 
^i° w ^ mo ^ or corruption, he fails to delineate shifting 

^g^ by a ^griing ^omari rather older, than ! ^Umnnds' 
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'^nsbrn? a? Vwritpr by hdng- writes Sinclair.' who does not hesitate to quote 

• * ' most unflattering-Of them. 
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William Waldorf, reversing his great-grand- - 
father’s route, quit America (“not a fit place 
for a gentleman to live”) and settled in Eng- 
land. While It is doubtful that he joined the 
Carlton Club on the Initiative of the Prince of 
Wales, he secured a measure of political Influ- 
ence by means of his newspaper holdings 
(which Sinclair has npt quite sorted out), and 
eventually collected his long-coveted peerage. 
His eldest son, Waldorf, was elected MP for 
Plymouth after marrying ’’the outrageous 
Nancy", who obligingly took over her hus- 
band’s seat in the Commons when his father's 
title descended upon him. A good deal remains 
to be said about Waldorf, both as a Tory pro- 
gressive and as a press magnate, Sinclair, 
however, has preferred to focus upon Nancy; 
Though, not an Aitor by birth, she is more 
relevant to the story than Bobbie Shaw, her 
son from a previous marriage, whose homosex-., 
•ual misdemeanors are recounted gratuitously. 

Nancy Aster’s parliamentary achievements, 
were hardly as “negligible” as the authdr main- 
tains, and neither she nor her brother-in-law, ■ 
.John Jacob V, was as instrijmental in. promot- 
ing doctrines of appeasement as we are Invited 
to believe. To be fair, Sinclair stops short of 
echoing the allegation that the members of- the 
. Cliveden Set were running the pro-war Foreign 
: Office on Hitler’s bphalf. Yet, he insists, this 
“was a time when Britain buried Us head in the 
sand, and The Times, its owner [John Jacob Vj 
and his brother and sisterrin-law helped to dig 
the hole”. How, different it all would have- 
been, one may suppose,' if only Winstpn had 
been, nicer to Nancy! 

■ Last, and . distinctly least, there - is an 
awkwardly .assembled group portrait Of 
another Cliveden Set, which gathered in 1961' 
fora“sex-aad^spies drama”. "Bill” Aator, the 
third Viscount, w^s ' ‘Completely absolved’? of 
involvement, ip the Proftimo. affair, though 
Mandy Rice-Dayies reportedly offered to col- 
laborate With him on a book. Had he accepted, 
which would have been unthinkable,. ttie pro- 
, duct would surely have ; beep less gossipy, 
-eijpr-ridden, and sneeri ngly "ce nsdripus than ; 

SinclairisrellageOfcaricatures. ;-. ■ ■ y,\- 


Sentimental 
schoolmaster 

Tony Rothon 

WILFRID BLUNT 
Married to a Single Life 
306pp. Salisbury: Michael Russell. £9.95. 

0859551008 

Wilfrid Blunt has earlier written the classic 
work on botanical illustration, travel books 
and “lives” of .among others, Linnaeus, Lud- 
wig II of Bavaria, “Mulai Jamail”, Emperor of 
Morocco, and Sir Sydney Cockerell, the Fitz- 
william Museum Director. He has now added 
to these a confessional autobiography which, 
although it is primarily a catalogue of people, 
events and anecdotes, is also light, brisk and in 
the main fonny. 

“I say. Bishop, are you a bugger too?” We 
are with Wilfrid Blunt and his brothers, 

Anthony and Christopher, as children in the 
garden of their father’s rectory in Bourne- 
mouth. There is a fad for collecting butterflies, 
or bugs. One of the brothers waits for teatime 
to ask the visiting Bishop of Winchester if he 
shares the enthusiasm. Introduced as “one - 
dare 1 say- queer incident”, this is Blunt being 
frank about his childhood. Schooldays at Marl- 
borough provide full instruction in the practice 
of "basketing", “bum-shaving" and “hot-pot- 
ting". Blunt finds himself allergic to wool and 
to games; England is at war and it is cold. 

There is a wholly tender evocation of the char- 
acter of a fellow-pupil and later fellow-under- 
■graduate, Richard Goodatl, a note missed in 
the account of Blunt’s painful love for a pupil 
of his own at Hoileybury, Stephen Haggard. 

There is a beguiling description of the totally 
incompetent art-master, Napper Lloyd, whose 
classroom contained creaky desks “rejected by 
-more serious subjects’’, and who dealt out 
“ludicrously gentle blows” with a cane to 
restore order. 

The “incurably romantic” and “deplorably 
sentimental'' Blunt found solace at Hailey- 
bury, where he went as art-master in 1923. But 
before he could drape his room With exotic 
rugs, welcome those seeking refygo and dis- 
pense to Iheni Post-Impressionism and cajce, 
there were battles to be won. An art-master 
was seen by the school as an unwarranted lux- 
ury; he was made to teach French, maths and 
divinity. Boxes, of hard little water-colour 
paints had to be replaced with materials afford- 
ing a certain freedom of expression. It bad to 
be established that the teaching of art necessi- 
tates availability of images of the undraped 
nude, and that the history of painting crosses 
the 1900 boundary. All these changes were 
opposed. How difficult it must have been, 
though Blunt implies little criticism - to do so 
would be contrary to the nature of his confes- 
sion, His introduction of pottery at Haileybury 
was immediately under suspicion. It was 
thought that the sensuous feel of day turning 
on a wheel, would incite boys to masturbation. 

It is, of course, compulsory for publicrschool • 
masters to be eccentric. Blunt makes neat work 
of the “academic flotsam and jetsam” with 
which he was washed up. AH strive to catcht^e ' 
eye of the headmaster. Th e most coveted prize J, 

. is a house (nastership. \yith thia, and its asrocK$ . 
gted grandeur v rnmind, Jess fortunate quirks of 
personality are concealed and strong involve-; 
ment with extra-curricular activity exploited. ' . * •' '"■* 

There is slander and back-scratching. The most 
unlikely figures are seen in games kit: the pos- 
sibility of a House is never more than twelve 
years away; The difference between, the 
jealous and the apathetic is that between the 
would-be housemaster and the bird of pas- 
sage. Blunt saw himself as a bird of passage but ' 
stayed at Haileybury for fifteen years. 

His account of himself, and his crinstnntlJ. 



^ i 




Florence, lends an India rubber to Pavlova and : 
a light to Adolf Hitler, and helps Lord Alfred 
Douglas to judge a baby show". He was also a 
classmate of Beverley Nichols, was painted as a 
child by the Pre-Raphaelite follower, Byam 
Shaw, and showed hjs own paintings to Queen 
Maty- What raite this frank autobiography to 
. entenamment of g very high prder are the 
• deftness tif the portraits, the sympathetic eye . 
for, th? ridiculoUs,. and the stylistic elegance; ■; 
<■ «. * ’•> i.‘< r i : V. >; * !•* ri'-i : i; •„ ■ WVVV % y- j 
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Teaching the top people 


David Pryce-Jones 


ARTHUR HEARNDEN 
Red Robert: A Life of Robert Biriey 
273pp. Hamish Hamilton. £9.95. 
0241 111587 


Robert Biriey, to judge from this account, did 
not encounter the obstacles in life that the 
general run of human beings seem to experi- 
ence. He had wanted to teach, and he did so 
supremely well, rising to the top of his profes- 
sion. For him there were apparently no unful- 
filled ambitions, nothing to be ashamed of, no 
wayward passions or moral dilemmas, no dis- 
cernible set-backs. At every stage in a stately 
triumph he was awarded an alpha. In tones of 
wonder and admiration his biographer depicts 
a man occupying a most untroubled niche 
among the great and the good. 

Bom in 1903 in fndia, Biriey was the son 
of a successful member of the Indian Civil 
Service. In the background were family 
businesses, Deputy Lieutenants of the County, 
a Liberal MP and an Honorary Canon of Man- 
chester Cathedral, and what Arthur Heamden 
calls a "burgeoning progressive tradition”. 
Grannie, to whom the boy was sent home from 
India when he had to be educated, “found a 
precocious pupil with whom she could discuss 
political and religious questions as though he 
were an adult". 

Many pages are devoted to the masters at 
Rugby when Biriey went there in 1917 -* truly, 
school lore dies hard. All were apparently re- 
markable and sound, as well as keen games- 
players, and capable of writing a report on 
Biriey such as: "First out of 25; bad, but the 
others were worse". “The unforgettable sum- 
mer term of unbridled reading in the Rugby 
Lower Bench" led Biriey naturally to the play- 
■ tng fields where "He took to rugger with a will'' 
and in due time his lanky figure made its 
: 'fcppeai'ance id the succession of photOKraohs 


school in touch with modern life, acquiring 
property, setting up trust funds and abolishing 
the bowler hat along with compulsory attend- 
ance in chapel. 

Once in his career Biriey broke out of 
schoolmastering, from April 1947 until the 
summer of 1948, when he was Educational 
Advisor to Sir Brian Robertson, the Deputy 
Military Governor in the British-occupied 
zone of Germany. Educational institutions 
there had to be inspected, and anti-Nazi Ger- 
mans sought out and cultivated. Reviving intel- 
lectual life in practice meant such contrivances- 
as bringing over a Harold Nicolson or a Her- 
bert Read to lecture. Denazification was so 
overwhelming a task that the Western Powers, 
in the end took the line of least resistance. 
Once the war-criminal trials were over, the 
Germans were encouraged to get on with their 
own business. A characteristic anecdote re- 
veals Biriey telling a member of his staff, “I 
think the Educational Branch could profit 
from some really bad administration". In the 
circumstances, and especially rn education, 
perhaps that was the best that democracy could 
do. 

Eton was his natural habitat, and as its head- 
master in due course, from 1948 to 1963, Biriey 
came into his own. Tall, rather uncoordinated 
in his movements, definitely magisterial, he 
looked the part to perfection. Plain living and 
high thinking came spontaneously. He took it 


for granted that the boys had his own capabili- 
ties and disposition for learning. His language 
was grandiloquent, and he was not conde- 
scending to the young. One of his very first 
talks as the new Eton headmaster consisted of 
sex instruction to the new boys, of whom I 
happened to be one. Nothing that he said was 
intelligible, but in spite of that, perhaps be- 
cause of it, the occasion was the first of many to 
impose themselves. I see him now arriving for 
early school at half-past seven in the morning, 
red-eyed and unshaven, straight from a night in 
the College Library, to brandish a biblio- 
graphical discovery, to introduce the plays of 
Stephen Phillips (of all dim authors) , to discuss 
how and why trade unions had acquired legal 
immunities (a favourite topic), to speak of St 
Nepomuk and his statue on the St Charles 
Bridge in Prague or of the terrible defenestra- 
tion by the Communists of Jan Masaryk, whom 
he had known. 

According to Heamden, a portrait of 
Brahms had hung in Birley's office in Berlin, 
where it was mistaken by some ignoramus for 
Marx. The legend of "Red Robert" was the 
result, and marvellously misplaced it was too. 
Far from being a radical reformer, Biriey was 
an instinctive believer in anything old and 
tried, his conservatism relieved by his curios- 
ity. Eton, when he arrived, had been a some- 
what run-down late- Victorian institution, and 
he left it upgraded, though with an overall 
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clined to "issue fighting orders" or "influence 
programmes in depth": but he did like to 
“nudge things along through indirect asides” - 
the quasi-royal gesture. TWo programmes for 
which he could claim personal responsibility 
were Songs of Praise (devised after a discussion 
with Megan Lloyd George) and the comfort- 
able American detective series, Perry Mason 
(recommended to Greene by Ian Fleming). As 
Tracey remarks, these innovations "hardly re- 


were predominantly intellectual”. Along with 
Ballio! contemporaries also destined for the 
•. ■ phalanx' of the great and the good, such as 
• Denis Brogan, Henry Brooke, Roger Mynors, 
Waltef .Oakeshott and John Hicks, he various- 
. ly debated, acted, 'bicycled; visited medieval 
; . churches,: re ad papers, wad prizes and got his 
..first. ‘ • -• .. 

■. 'In the horizons described by Mr Heamden, . 
.there a railways masters arid pupils, the fonder 
Hi ' beneficially influencing the latter until they be- , 
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One ofe the tasks of administrators is to make 
Jdargei .ayrpboUc-gestUres,, (frey were Voy- /, . fleet, the image pf a gyng-ho Director-General 

alty: their junior, the executives, then do ' laying waste to traditiohal values". The new; 


i; themselves. Nobody seems to 

J like Christianity, a social corisri- 

v^nce.'.eWn bibliography, unless under the in- 
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i^vbviiiosici ui cign/ Hr wnicn 
i J&Mbl Biriey Was' offered arid took his first job, 
H assistant history rn&stdr. His course was 

j&ted. ail the rnore' So because he' turned down 
, •)- Oatanotheroffcrtobe ah Oxford doit. A'f the ' 
i;J ' l. v Unp^cedenteti age ofthirty, he almost bedame 
Headmaster of BtOn/ bto was appointed in* 

;• - stead Headmaster t fcf Charterhouse.: His 
iljj achievement there,- we are told, was to put the 
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things according to the spirit and style of the 
gesture. In the British broadcasting establish- 
ment the knights who make the quasi-royal 
gestures are generally clever soldiers, liberal 
headmasters or serious journalists, men like 
Sir Ian Jacob, Sir Brian Young or Sir William 
Haley. The reign of Sir Hugh Greene over the 
BBC, (and his regency over the broadcasting 
services of poSt-Hitlcr Germany and post- 
Papatjopbulos Greece) might suggest that this 
Director-General possesses the valuable itiar- ' 
acteriktics of all three -administrative types. 

Greene is perhaps most fampus in Britain for . 
playing the “permissive’ 1 role in the sacred dra- 
ma, or 1 pantomime, of the 1960s co-starring 
Mary Whitehoutc with hdr “Clean. Up ,TV" 
campaign: Bhe. was and remains hostile to ex- 
. pressions of sensuality, dissidence and irrever- 
' ence in certain programmes Which Sir Hugh 
favoured or tolerated. -There was the cabaret, 

• That Was The Week That Was, the comedy. Till 
Death* Vs DoPan (parodying working-clastf 

conservatism), and the drama : series, The 

Wednesday Play, bringing' - to: -the domestic : 
screen aspects of life in the 1960s which bad 
■ previously been left to novelists and theatres. 
The "relevant section , of Michael Tracey’s 
x ^ *“■' has lost Lwo of its ori{ ’ 


legally acceptable pp 231-2 also maintain that 
Greene took against Mrs Whitehouse’s "Clean 
Up TV" campaign, partly because Moral 
Rearmament propaganda was being distrib- 
uted at the inaugural meeting. “That did it, as 
far as he was concerned”, writes Tracey. "In 
the. inter-war years, the evangelical Oxford 
Group, which became MRA in 1938, was 
thought by many people to have extreme right 
wing and possibly neo-fascist tendencies." 

In what we call "fascism” (as in the military 
coups of the Third World, or of Greece in the 
1960s) there Is often an element of punitive 
puritanlsm. Greene, as a serious journalist in 
pre-war Germany, was practised in exposing 
and combating this tendency: he used the Daily 
Telegraph as his medium - since that paper, 
despite its narrow, nationalist tradition, had 
always looked kindly upon Jews and was more • 
ready than Th e Tirnes to challenge the Nazis. 
Greene : liked’ Germany, says Tracey, partly 
because of . "the sensuality and dissidence 
which bordered German cuitunj like rich satin 
embroidered round the edge of a calico skirt”. 
Greene’s "interest in the dangerous edge of 
things" was not shared by the Nazis - porby 
much more agreeable and worthy people, like 
Ml? and the respectable fuppqffr. 


moral emphasis retained. Various results nf 
that emphasis are widely encountered todav in 
clergymen bent on reform, or Marxist 2 
Trotskyite dissidents - classic EtoStyJ 
who owe more to Biriey and the school’s traS 
tion than they may recognize. 

In 1964 Biriey accepted the job of Professor 
of Education at the University of Witswatcra- 
rand. It was thoroughly in keeping that he 
chose to set an example as an independent 
spirit in such a place at such a time. Eventually 
retiring, he settled as a professor in London at 
the City University. 

A writer of rather trite prose, Heamden has 
difficulties presenting and even documenting 
so well-ordained and regular a career. Here is a 
marmoreal epitaph in a calm cloister rather 
than a biography. Heamden takes it all on 
trust. Perhaps he is right to do so. Biriey was 
endearing, innocent at heart, and never more 
so than in his optimism. To him, man is not 
only rational but also needs must love the high- 
est when he sees it. All the same, if Biriey had 
exceptional strength of character, why was he 
content to exercise it almost exclusively on 
schoolboys? Was this a response to challenge, 
or an evasion of it? Did not his publications and 
addresses - indeed his intellectual enthusiasm 
at large - turn into antiquarianism and quirk? 
But he taught his pupils to aBk doubting ques- 
tions, and that is perhaps his great and most 
lasting claim on them. 
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was not a pre-war Communist (but nearer to 
the centre of the Labour Party) and not a 
Roman Catholic (but, as he put it when chal- 
lenged, a “respectful agnostic”). For the clever 
soldiers, his reliability was proven by his war- 
time service and his post-war work in Ger- 
many: he became a protegd of General Sir Ian 
Jacob, his predecessor as Director-General. 
"Without the launching pad of the old general 
he would never have become a major force 
wjrhln the culture”, writes Tracey. One of the 
jobs Sir Ian gave him to do was organizing 
psychological warfare against the rebels or 
bandits of Malaya in 1950. 

When Greene eventually succeeded Jacob 
as Director-General, it was predicted that he 
would be less willing to "censor”: It was said 
that there was only one man he would keep off 
the screen - Oswald Mosley. Tracey claims 
that this is untrue: there was no “absolute ban 
on Oswald Mosley ever appearing on the BBC 
while Greene was DG: it would however have 
needed an extremely good reason to persuade 
Greene that an appearance by Mosley was Jus- 
tified". This seems not unlike Jacob's attitude. 
According to Tracey, however, Grene was 
inclined to be "machiavellian” rather than 
officer-likc when keeping undesirable mater- 
ial, like fascist propaganda, off the screen; He 
had rather more difficulty in the "midi* 
ground” of politics, when faced by Ibe Labour- 
Tory alliance of Harold Wilson and Charles 
HUl, professional politicians nibbling artne 
BBC!s concept of independence* 

In the BBC, with its tradition of "referrfog 
upwards”, it is useful to have a liberal etoe 
upstairs, a benevolent uncle or two, ww>. 
attempting anything Independent or con- 

trovdrsihl. When Greene became PQ, he re- 
lied on the support of Sir Arthur ffordei . 
Chairman of the Governors, a former new- 
master of Rugby, and-a Christian, just the - 
of man to support Hugh Greene, tores** ? 

and courtesy, when he was unde/ fit* • 
censorious critics - whether’ they were_ ■ JJEL 
qub pr solemn fools or people worth 
seriously. . •.'• 1 . . ' vjLi'' 

■' Another “liberal Christian” , w ho hasbel^'- 
Tracey is Kenneth Lamb. Wb ea k**; 
Director Of Public Affairs be came mwPJ. 
LMmer office once to s iue thoughtfully 
framed drawing of Lord Relth which 
tendency towards pomposity 
rijghteous'ness. "I’ve been looking aftfij ^ 
all morning’*, said Lamb; "In the BBCCo« 
■Chamber. A portrait by Oswald 
distrust that visionary gledn. I 
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.^pear’s portrait of Hugh Oreefle. 
portrait is on Tracey^ dust-cover - ^ 
virfy-SiiUng Puck, off dritf but 
Very' informal by comparison with - . . 
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Lord Bernstein first said that he didn’t want a 
■ «, then that lie didn't wont to figure 


ptominenlly in it. If thut sounds like a classic 
ase of shrinking into the limelight, it isn’t: his 
shyness is genuine, and ire can afford to indulge 
it. Jn “many hours of conversation" and volu- 
minous Gleg, he has given Cnroline Moorehead 
wy little hint of himself. Confronted with this 
unbared soul, she can do little more than track 
the passage of its corporeal envelope through 
the shifting scenes, defining the subject by his 
life-style, activities, friends. Sidney Bemstein 
- a dte 29205, for example, is a man with a 
bmier-cum-vaiet, riding in Rotten Row, smok- 
iqg Sullivan and Powell cigarettes, driving a 
Minerva, and "beautifully but soberly dressed, 
in white shirts and dark-blue suits with a black- 
and-white checked tie and black Homburg”. 
The apogee of this indirect style of character 
analysis is reached when Miss Moorehead tells 
oswhat he didn't eat and drink at the Guildhall 
banquet for the inauguration of independent 
television, which he didn't attend. 

Beyond these externals it is hard to pene- 
trate. There are lifelong interests in books, 
theatre design and art, as well as in clnema and 


television. There is a huge cast of talented and 
famous friends in the creative arts, but even 
this lurches towards caricature. “Augustus 
John sometimes turned up, and so did the critic 
James Agate, and Jacob Epstein. On Sundays, 
the group might go to Epstein’s studio in Hyde 
Park Gate; other days they went to Sidney and 
Violet Schiefrs house in Cambridge Square, 
where they might find Wyndham Lewis, T. S. 
Eliot, and Iris and Alan Porter. It was an extra- 
ordinarily rich intellectual life." It sounds like 
it, but what the young Bernstein contributed to 
it or gained from it remains obscure. 

That he was not just another obsessive 
money-maker is clear enough. The evidences 
of social conscience and political concern have 
always been strong. The Bernstein theatres 
were offered to trade unionists for their meet- 
ings during the General Strike; books bought 
in 1931 included the Soviet Five-Year Plan as 
well as Proust; the victims of fascism were suc- 
coured, the Spanish republicans supported. In 
1945 Bemstein visited Belsen, and one of his 
disappointments was the frustration of his 
attempt to make a film on Nazi atrocities which 
would nail the guilty men, right down to the 
companies whose names appeared on concen- 
tration camp incinerators (a typical touch of 
attention to detail). MI5 and the Americans 
thought they were dealing with a communist. 
But he was only a member of the Labour Party, 
patiently sitting through its annual conferences 
without saying a word. He seems to have con- 
cluded that Jerusalem was better built in Israel, 
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Hk story of Stanley Adams is so melodrama- 
tic, wd has so often been told in fragments on 
frievision or in the press, that it needs a book tfl 
FAhio perspective and make it credible. For" 
“JMcwho is interested in multinational cor- 
porations or in human liberties this plain and 
perpwial book makes a gripping and disqufet- 
“J ltor * The author is a Maltese businessman 
’oo worked for the Swiss drug company Hoff- 
oaoa-4 Roche and who dared to report its 
abuse of iti monopolies to the European Com- , 
tnujuty ai an infringement of the laws of com- 

^"waj.The reqult, as he describes it, was 

lutt r - ' 

worked for was fined £150,000, a tiny 
“w'n its occafi of proflts. J was imprisoned. My 
J” I'ersolf. I Was bantshod from Switzer- 
My reputation was ruined. My business wont- 
mSl I '^ i ^prisoned a second .time in Italy. 
ycnJlaren were forced to live away from homo ond 
“Madly I 0ed to Britain, homeless and penniless, 

His story lights up many dark Institutions on 
vividly the company itself 
J* whjti 1 he achieved rapid promotion - with 
.discipline, paternalism and ruthless tactics 
; competitors; He shows us the effects 

Uk« *J™PJ® rcc of theSwiss government which, 
* ta ^ an city-states, regards 
JJrWjhi of commercial secrets as a crime 
. Wg.the state. Then he exposes the Euro- 
^•yomrdunity; which acted on Mr Adams’s 

JJ^tlon- bjit betrayed- his Identity to the 

^ 'J^teUtqrs^ he recounts, his 
kSj* ■ from the public and individual 
across the party lines, 

■ toSS* fcjwrnplonsi In each community the 
. . JiEty rHyfofre aqd guileless author discovers 

• e fewuriexpected heroes. 

• pacing fifth iniscont of many clasgic 
■ VfecK'!?' 5 ! &^V [ 8H;Noon \a' Missing, In 

Qn e , ih^ividu al stands up to corrupt 
j 1 - RM nb’ fiappy ending; his last 

. ; A - StCHy . \Vithout An 

aie rtopjcaJ apd fim- 
JS ^e^ : tbday.'.an governments 
" Ipi ptitbilinice-jhe power otgiarit 
^;Are?q^mercia) Interests stead- 
cat - ihtewitv?> Will the 



by which he became fascinated in later life. 
Being a Jew is rarely a matter of indifference, 
and to Bernstein it seems to be of fundamental 
importance: that means that we are not 
allowed to know anything about it. "As with 
most matters about which he cares greatly, 
however, he says little", Moorehead writes re- 
signedly, reduced to disposing oF one of the 
deepest aspects of her subject's personality in 
two-and-a-half pages. 

In the end, Granada wins: all that can really 
be told is the success story, first in the cinema 
industry, then in the creation of commercial 
television. Starting out with Lhe business into 
which his father had more or less stumbled with 
lhe building of the Edmonton Empire in 1908, 
already in his early twenties arranging film 
shows for Lloyd George and the royal family. 
Sidney Bernstein hardly put a foot wrong, ex- 
cept, perhaps, in his attempt to become a 
Hollywood producer after the Second World 
War - "If you will forgive my saying so", cabled 
Selznick in reply to a partnership offer, “prob- 
ably need you less than you need me stop". The 
reputation for shrewdness and diplomacy he 
had achieved in the film business made him a 
natural choice for the organization of film 
propaganda when war came and for the diffi- 
cult task of promoting British material in the 
United States (the enemy usually behaves 


reasonably in war; allies arc always imposs- 
ible). 

Tire supreme achievement, however, was the 
building up of Granada Television, and 
Moorehead conveys the excitement and the fun 
of the early, buccaneering days, when losses 
ran at £20,000 a week until the tide suddenly 
turned, perhaps not surprisingly when the 
company set off with a director of programmes 
who, when questioned about his plans, would 
say; "Television is an instantaneous medium. 
Wait till it starts. Then you'll make good prog- 
rammes.” Bemstein had opposed independent 
television, but he obviously found it just right 
for the rather journalistic radical populism that 
enabled him to make a political impact without 
the sordidness of politics. He must have been 
delighted when Granada "socialism” produced 
a rich example of Lord Hail&ham's heavy boots 
style: “I cannot but think”, wrote the Con- 
servative party chairman , "that you would gain 
a little from our Organisation in preliminary 
discussions relating to particular programmes 
since we have a good deal of political experi- 
ence.” Pressure has always been something 
that Lord Bernstein puts on his employees 
("No serious attempt' has been made to pick 
paper up from the floor”) , rather than some- 
thing he has accepted from politicians, or even 
biographers. 
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protect trade secrets? What really made him 
rebel against a system which he had apparently 
happily accepted? Why did his intelligent and 
loyal Swiss wife kill herself after he had been in 
jail for only ten days? Adams can only say that 
"something very fundamental snapped” and 
that she must have been under extraordinary 
pressure. Was there an element of self-destruc-' 
liveness in his make-up which led him on from 
one disaster to another? Certainly his plan to 
set up a pig-farm in Jtafy, seems rash in retro- 
spect; 'and he seems to have left behind hiih' a 
woke of despair and exhaustion among his 
friends, helpers and lawyers, as his debts piled 
up and one appeal led to another. Yet if he 
became desperate or even paranoid that was 
hardly surprising; for he was confronting a suc- 
cession of corporate powers who seemed in- 
creasingly interlocked. The European Com- 
munity, which first landed him la his hideous 
predicament by bringing their action against 
Roche, never took full responsibility for their 

. action. Whatever the brutality of Roche, the 
bureaucratic incompetence and feebleness of 
the Community appears almost equally 
alarming. • 

There are a few heartening interludes, such 
as the time when the European parliament; 
against heavy obstruction from the Commis- 
sion, voted unanimously for compensation to 
be paid - which the Commission then grossly 
underpaid. Or the response of a few indi- 
viduals in Britain who set up an appeal fond to 
fight the case. The moral seems clear: that the 
defence of human liberties will be achieved, 
not so much by institutions, “as by individuals 
effectively acting together. Lord Gardiner, the 
former Lortf Chancellor j Insists in 4n eloquent , 
introduction that this is a critical test-case, like?: 
the Dreyfus case, which must be pursued to the 
ehd; and the book includes an appeal f or funds. 1 
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European Liberty: Fotir Essays ott the Oeca- : 
slon of the 25th Anniversary of the Erasmus, 
Prize Foundalion h&s recently been published 

■ ( 138 pp. TheHqgue: Mpdlnus Nijhoff. Dfi 50.; , 
9Q -247 2869 XV The; essays are devoted tp the 

■ - four laureates who received the pfjzp . m : |he , 
jubilee; year: Raymond Aron, Isaiah Berlin, 

". Lefcek KofekowsJc' fl«?d MqrgUprite^ypurce- . 
nar; they are contributed, respectively, -by- 
Pierre ManeoL Roger Hausheer. -W^ 

. Karpidski and Wajter Kaiser, Bach ’foesupr 

; : jr-ctS 'Pf the essays, to. ther wows, of H . R, 
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The Astors and Their Times 
DAVID SINCLAIR 

This penetrating analysis reveals how 
the dynasty founded by a German 
butcher's son came to be regarded as 
the symbol for riches, power and 
glamour. 

Illustratedwith 16 pages of black-and- 
white \ “ 
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Visions of the Past 

CHRISTOPHER TAYLOR 
ahd RICHARD MUIR 

In this enthusiastic, detailed 
investigation the authors nse 
archaeological, geographical and H Jf 
historical perspectives to interpret the 
British countryside, antiquities and 
buildings. 

Illustrated with 8 pages of colour . . 
photographs, 127 black-and-white 
photographs and Smps c . 
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The Best of Ring 
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Chosen and introduced by 
DAVID LODGE 
Vivid verbal snapshots of the 1920s 
from this great American satirist . 

■ *He writes the best prase (hatha* come 
our Way. ’ Virginia Woolf 

The Terminal Beach 

J.G. BALLARD 

A particularly brilliant collection of 
stories by ‘one of the grand magicians of 
modern Ration 3 Brian Aldus 

Badenheim 1939 

AHARON APPELFELD 
Airauriting novel set in 1939 in a 
picturesque resort-town where the • 
Jewish holiday-makers passively await 
their fate. 

‘An extraordinarily beautiful and sad 
book* TLS 
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The Summerhouse 

VALMULKERNS 


E. F. D. Roberts 

Last summer the British Library celebrated, 
almost unnoticed, its tenth birthday. But a 
more important milestone will be reached in 
September with the retirement of Sir Harry 
Hookway, Chief Executive of the Library since 
its creation in 1973. With the appointment of 
his successor being decided as this article goes 
to press, now seems a good time to consider 
what has been achieved and Sir Harry's con- 
tribution to that achievement (perhaps much 
the same thing) , and also to look foiward to the 
problems his successor may face. 

The British Library’s constitution is unlike 
that of the other national libraries, museums 
and galleries, and much has been made of the 
differences between it and the older Trustee 
institutions. Its Board is a working body, and 
paid to be so. The Chief Executive and his 
senior colleagues are members of the Board - 
another innovation. The advocacy of these 
new arrangements was perhaps overdone, and 
caused some resentment among Trustees who 
had given years of expeTt (and unpaid) public 
service. It is difficultfor outsiders to judge how 
much difference the constitution has made, but 
the model has not been copied elsewhere. Sir 
Harry would be the first to pay tribute to his 
colleagues on the Board and to his good for- 
tune in having had two such remarkable Chair- 
men as Lord Eccles and Sir Frederick Dainton . 
But those who have seen the Chief Executive 
in action and gone home to watch Yes, Minister ‘ 
may suspect that in practice the British Library 
is not very different from other public institu- 
tions and government departments. • 

Britain was late in creating a national lib- 
rary, an institution that for some countries can 
seem almost a test of nationhood. In a vaguely 
honorific sense the British Museum understud- 
ied the role, and, bs a national reference lib*' 
rary , tojgome extent filled it, at least in the eyes 
of foreigners. But only since July 1973 has 
-Britain ^ad a hationaHristitutiOn in the precise 


great tradition of scholarship and helpful 
erudition that the shallow modishness of organ- 
ization men might have killed. Moreover, the 
BM library had not lacked the spirit of innova- 
tion and experiment, even in its last days. The- 
bold and brilliantly successful decision to print 
by original techniques the working catalogue 
with all or most of its imperfections, and the 
plans to go further and convert the catalogue 
into machine-readable form, were examples of 
what the BM had to offer the new organiza- 
tion. But in the early days of the BL it was 
impossible not to be aware of a loss of morale 
in Bloomsbury, not helped by the departure of 
some of the most able and experienced staff in 
the period of the change-over. Nothing, 
however, was more remarkable and more 
heartening than the way in which the Refer- 
ence Division (as we have reluctantly learned 
to call it) was pulled together by its first Direc- 
tor General, MrD. T. Richenell. Now the right 
balance seems to have been found between 
control and freedom, and between administra- 
tors and scholars (not necessarily different 
people). 

Two developments illustrated the new confi- 
dence. The first was the Division’s determina- 
tion to tackle the problem of conservation. It is 
the primary responsibility of a national library 
to acquire and conserve the nation’s literature. 
In the past, libraries have hardly farad up to 
the implications of that second duty. There 
already existed in the British Library, as in 
other large libraries, a tradition of crafts- 
manship in binding and repair; but that neces- 
sary skill is barely relevant to the enormous 
problem of arresting and reversing the 
deterioration of millions of books printed on 
impermanent paper exposed to the ravages of 
time, use and the unhelpful London climate. 
The Conservation Branch (now absorbed into 
the new Preservation Service) is backed with 
great financial resources (£3!Am in 1981-82), 
but the size and seriousness of the problem are 
emphasized by the fact that even these re- . 
sources are not enough , and the Board has now 
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billing reference, lending and bibliographic 
services. 

In 1967, the University Grants Committee 
Report of 'the Committee on Libraries (the 
Parry Report) expressed a view widely held by 
librarians and scholars, "in urging that the func- 
tions of a national library, to which (he tepoif 
gave classic expression, should be undertaken 
: by the British Museum - that the BM should 
become, in effect; the apex Of the library sys- 
tem of thbcountry. The Parry Committee saw,' 
however, that those functions cOuld be cstried 
out when the component parts of the neworga- 
nization were reconstituted and , more impor- 
tantly, housed In a nOw building. The fact that 
the British Museum library was “bursting at 
this seam 8 Mj Whs at the heart of the problem, and 
the question of a new library building and its 
site played, and still plays, a crucial role. . 

One heed not rehearse.the events that foK 
lowed: the disappointment and disillusion 
caused by the Government's derision In 1967 
to reject the plan, for long.accepted in princi- 
pie, to: build the new library in Bloomsbury 
V (later rejected for a spcohd t^me and finaliy) ; 

- the appointment in, the same year of the Daia-- 
■ to'n Committee; and at last - well into injury 
time -‘ thp emergence of the British Library 


htfW.ireqtdres, com- - had to; abandon its aim of eradicating by the 


end of the century th 6 .Backlog of conservation 
and repair work. The second development is 
the Reference Division's leading role in the 
joint British-American strategy for an eight- 
eenth-century Short-Title Catalogue. The 
. microfiche edition of the Catalogue comprising 
150,000 records of British Library items, to 
which there is also on-line access, and the 
splendid exhibition The English Provincial 
Printer 1700-1800, are but two of the most 
obvious fruits qf this remarkable enterprise. 

' But if much can be donh with good manage- 
ment and (despite cuts) a large income, there 
are problems that cannot be solved while the 
Library, remains in Bloomsbury and' the score 
of other sites it occupies in London. If Samuel 
Butler still “kept his books at the British 
Museum’’; he would often haye difficulty in 
getting at them, especially, if they had been 
removed to (he depository at Woolwich; Much 
of the y.complained-about inefficiency at 
Bloomsbury and the deterioration of the books 
there will go bn until , a new building is pro- 
vided;- • 

A national library js more than buildings and 
books. But how mtich more?. The BL has not 
sought (pace th£ Parry Report) to be the apex 
of the nation’s library system.. In the phrase 


tively than can be done through the Library’s 
own system of advisory committees. The re- 
modelled Library and Information Services 
Council, reflecting the government’s recogni- 
tion of the need for co-ordination throughout 
the field of information provision, goes some 
way to fulfilling this role, though an equivalent i 

body for Scotland has only been created, in the 1 

absence of legislation, by some contrivance on 1 
the part of the National Library. 1 

The need for a firm approach to national i 
planning also arose from the development of H 
regional networks, mainly concerned with | 
shared cataloguing and co-operative acquisi- § 
tion . It is possible to argue that here a stronger 9 

lead from the British Library would have been I 
welcomed and that some opportunities were jj 
lost. In particular, it was hoped that funds I 
might have been found to develop a computer- 8 
ized national network of regional centres V 
linked to the British Library. In the event, it 1 
seemed that the British Library’s interest in ; 
this aspect of national co-ordination was 
aroused, too late, only by the arrival of com- 
petition from North America offering direct 
transatlantic computer links between British 
and American libraries. 

The development of the British Library has, 
in general, been welcomed, even by those not 
closely concerned with libraries, but it would 
be unwise for Sir Harry’s successor to overlook 
some disillusion with bigness, with centraliza- 
tion, even with advanced technology. It will be 
surprising if the new Chief Executive can avoid 
the continuation of controversy about the 
building at St Pancras: The diversity and vehe- 
mence of the opposition to the BL’s Blooms- 
bury plans was remarkable: not only the Lon- 
don Borough of Camden (whose houses were 
to be pulled down), but also The Titties, the 
Architectural Review , even House and Garden. 

For Bernard Levin in The Times, the Blooms- 
bury scheme was part and parcel of the follies 
of the Conservative Government under Mr 
Heath, like Concorde, the Maplin airport pro- 
ject and the Channel Tunnel. In the end the 
.. government itself came to see the scheme » 

‘‘the kind of large scale redevelopment rid 
disturbance towards which public attitudes 
have much' changed”. 

Some of that opposition has now been re- ■ 
vived , redirected against the new building at St 
Pancras; it has been focused by the Inter- 
national Committee of the Campaign to Save 
the Round Reading Room, whose Secretary is 
Hugh Thomas (Lord Thomas of Swynnerton), 
and whose fifty members range, aipbabelK- 
ally, from Kingsley Anils to Woodrow Wyatt 
and from Sir Isaiah Berlin to Dame Veroruca. 
Wedgwood. Lord Thomas is one of the Pnntf 
Minister’s advisers and Head of the Centre tot < 
Policy Studies, which published his pantphte i, 
The Case for the Pound heading Room ( 1983 '* . 

He and his supporters seem primarily con- 
cerned to retain the Reading Room at Bloonfr 
bury (which they claim is adequate for pr«F ' 
needs) and to use the St Pancras site only ; 
store the books that cannot be kept in Bloonw- 
bury, with an underground connection dg- ’ 
tween the two. (It is interesting to note, Py ; 
way, that the earlier Bldomsbury plans can ; ; 

• now be regarded by die Committee in /> 

pect as “that noble conrapt”.) The viei^of tw j 

Committee were given wider currency 'by am . 

clesin theW^r^r^and^^, ; 


* ,veIp^d kq UnpJ^ iv 9 ;and powerful torporatc • /, words of the Chief Executive; ‘‘The sfpex of a 

. . . ‘pe empHa^Is^ori; o r^riiza tip ri ' uftd, 1 hferarcftcsHy- structured system isVofteft re- 
, r > • ; -;UianaM(pe nt-Wftf nothing hfeW, totte Lending- mote.- 'difficult'.of -access and somewhat di- 




'v •' rj ; ' -S: hii 




cies in me aunaay t etegrupn ~ . . h9tf . , 
September and October, 1983. One he j 

members of the' Library's staff have . 

. wounded by these recent criticisms . 

mayed that the Board Has mad? little, . tf ny». , '■ 
response^ Perhaps it feels it does n(?t J ^ ; . 
Despite the Libraiy’s consemtion ^ ^ , • 
Oolindale, there is nothing so ephemera ^ 

: ; yesterday’s newspaper. More importaiujy. | 
• skid that the St Pancras project ,. * 

the highest levels. of 8° ver nnient,:wne«: a 

Bcclra/evcq in retirement, 

- time passes a^d things, chan ^ 0 . , ^i tD build ' ,! 

- thdy stand thefoli only a c^nuniinrieiit w . 

•V • 

' .-as Lord Thomas, disparagingly : 

> Whatever 0 robtoms tb* 
fedv clenr ffiat they 

•>. responding 1 YW*. And •' - bring - 

..'v&chn'ologfcal . . .development 
V together IpieViodsly :}} 

4 ; ^imadbri supply, add rai^ 
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Judging Brecht 

cjf - in his letter (January 13) John Willett 
Jfesses an interest in knowing in what lan- 
Brecht made his “‘famous’ alleged re- 
mark” to me, "about the Moscow Trials". It 
98 S made In German and repeated in response 
(omy incredulous protest. But it was not about 
the Moscow Trials. It whs about Zinoviev and 
Kamenev, whose arrest had been reported on 
the charge of involvement in the assassination 
of Kirov. Brecht said in replying to my criticism 
of Stalin’s action: “The more innocent they 
ire, the more they deserve to be shot” (“Je 
uoschuldiger desto mehr verdienen Sie 
eischossen zu werden”). 

Mr Willett adds, in an attempt to discredit 
the authenticity of my account, “it is now clear 
that It was made before the end of 1935, when 
the Great Purge and the show trials were still to 
come.” He conceals from the readers of the 
IXSlhat this is precisely what I wrote in my 
report of the conversation with Brecht, first 
published in the New Leader , October 10, 
1960, when stories about Brecht's great 
humanism began to surface. 

John Willett's crusade to sanitize Brecht's 
apologias for Stalin’s crimes is of long standing 
(»ee his exchange with Hannah Arendt, TLS, 
March 26 and April 9, 1970) . That he can bring 
himself to write: “nobody accustomed to 
Brecht finds it [the remark I quoted] all that 
slpificant", suggests both that he is prepared 
to believe Brecht made such a remark, and that 
he is indifferent to what it reveals about 
Brecht's moral sensibility. 

SIDNEY HOOK. 

Homer Institution, Stanford, California 94305. 

Sir, - Since John Willett, in his polemic with 
Timothy Garton Ash (Letters, January 13), 
drags us into the quarrel, may we enter the fray 
ifonly to caution him against swinging wildly in 
aH(Qrectlons7 

He writes that at the time of the Cold War 
fct Congress for Cultural Freedom "systematl-. 
ally tried to discredit Brecht via Der Monat,'- 
Encounter. and others of its stable of 
tejefae?’’. I have on a number of occasions, 
™ to disabuse John Willett of this absurd^ 
f^spratoriat notion, but he persists in'living 
in liis unreal world of ultra-sensitivity and over- 
Ptohdiveness. He who does not genuflect to 
.Ae Master is promptly challenged to a duel in 



yiHett, .who has doubtless read the various 
in the various magazines, surely knows 
Each took a different . attitude to 
•Brecht's literary work and politics, and there 
System" about it. The late Friedrich 
editing Fonptf in Vienna, wrote arli- 
in his capacity as n leading Austrian 
Ntreeritb;, agaiqst performing the plays of 
w«ht the Stalinist", T; then editing Der 
.disagreed | .and frequently voiced 
!|Plx»ition to any “boycott”, pnd in fact partici- 
East-West discussions with Brecht and 
him space to write aB he pleased in our 
. l*^ : (Wtuch .he accepted, but never, deli-: 
-Frmtsols .feondy, editing Preuves in 
w* ^ . disagreed, as did NicoIa Chiara- 
y ^ M pp'editor (with I^tazio Silbne) of 
l J^Po.Tr^ente‘ (n Rome, who as p disting- 


djeatre critic ih his own right published 
subtle . evaluations of Brecht's 


J^^Bich represented his personal vie#B. As 
’ frdhi the time of Herbert 
■ ;memor^bie ^ 8 s^y in 1956 to Martin 
^^Idtions df Brecht’s poems in thd 
fyiwupieri :we have .be 6 n concerned 
bf the writer and his 
of this.variegatedand 


® CwfVJS it has been, could ever satisfy 

S -S;;taK«' ( d^ence at simple facts. . It 
J ‘thiity:ycar-old allega- 
i; thatB^'chtWOfked Ip Rdst Berlin 

^passport and- SWtss -bank 
true; it is, in 
hasanybody eyer 



^.^tir^uiness, in a . Communist, 
equivocatlori.tt also 

with ‘ Mandat double- 


A last remark about what John Willett, a 
desperate to save Brecht's official portrait e 
from the trace of even a single wart, calls ‘‘the c 
'famous’ alleged remark to Sidney Hook". He ii 
obviously doesn’t believe it; but then proceeds j 
to say that he doesn’t find it “all that signifi- a 
cant". Once again it only happens to be true. \ 
Brecht was a defender of Stalinist orthodoxy [ 
for most of his mature life, and despised all the s 
dissidents, heretics, renegades and “social-fas- s 

cists" (ie, social-democrats). Even if they were i 
not exactly “reactionary wreckers” and “Nazi 1 
saboteurs" they deserved to be purged. He 
once said this to me; and also on an earlier 
occasion, to Sidney Hook; and indeed to any- 
body who would care to listen to his “defence 
of the Soviet Union". Why does John Willett 
suddenly find it “interesting to know in what 
language it was made”? To me it was made (in 
Berlin) in Oerman; to Professor Hook it was 
made (in New York) also in German. If Willett 
suspects it was made in broken English or in 
Sanskrit, he can rest assured that a good trans- 
lator would come up with the same illiberal 
meaning, and a distressing one it is. 

MELVIN J. LASKY. 

Encounter Magazine, 59 St Martin's Lane, London 
WC2. 

The New Class 

Sir, - In his review of The War Over the Family 
by Brigitte Berger and Peter L. Berger (Janu- 
ary 13), Peter Laslett writes that the belief in 
the idea of a New Class (which “is no longer 
held to be a self-evident truth by historians”) is 
“backed up” by a “range” of social scientists, 
among whom he names me. Mr Lasiett does 
not seem to know that in the essay I wrote on 
“The New Class", both for the book of diverse 
essays bearing that title, and reprinted in my 
own book. The Windbig Passage (published in 
England as Essays and Sociological Journeys 
1960-1980), I called that idea (the other 
portion of the title of my essay) “A Muddled 
Concept". 

Please, therefore, subtract me from that ‘in- 
tellectual choir", Mr Laslett. But as I am writ- 
ing this note of correction, may I ask Mr Laslett, 
as well, who are. his '‘hUtbrians"? ,Why such ■ 
allusive references? Are they, like tho “Ivy 
League intellectuals and New York media- 
types” whose words find echoes in London? Or 
are they sequestered somewhere else? 

DANIEL BELL. . , . • 

Department of Sociology, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 02138. 

A Herbert Sonnet 

Sir, - The correspondence about the author- 
ship of the sopnet beginning “Yet was her 
beauty aa the blushing rose” prompteda search 
for copies of the poem in manuscript collec- 
tions made in the first half of the seventeenth 
century. So far I. have found none. It is not In 
Crum's First-Line Index of Bodleian MSS, nor 
in the index of first lines in the Manuscript 
Department of the British Library. The latter 
is admittedly incomplete, but It indexes the 
first lines of most of the larger manuscript 
anthologies of the relevant period in the-BL, 
Will colleagues with access to similar urst-Une' 
indexes in libraries in. the United States and 
elsewhere help in the search? ■ • ' 

: A seventeenth-century manuscript copy 
might carry a note of the sonnet’s authorship, 
or provide some due to its date of composition, 

and so resolve present uncertainty about a 

• connection. with Shakespeare'S “dark lad*. 
Bven if the Earl of Pembroke not its 
author, it will be a gain toleara ■***>■ wa ?L* r 11 ®! 

hi was clearly as ac<»mpU,lied a ™aficr m 
most of his contemporaries, and better than 
many whose names .are known. ... . .. 

Sir - 1 am happy that my letter (Q«? bfe *' jj 1 *. 


and sweetly play” - and outside musical com- 
edy disporting is not the usual accompaniment 
of singing. In any case this sense goes against 
idiom. The commonsense meaning of sing and 
play is that the woman accompanied herself on 
an instrument. Of course the wider context is 
very sexual and there may well be some kind of 
pun on the word, as, indeed, there may be on 
sing, when one remembers Cre&ida who “will 
sing any man on first sight". 

H. W. PIPER. 

Macquarie University, North Ryde, New South 
Wales. 


'The New Testament in 1 

Scots' j 

Sir, - In reviewing my father’s New Testament j 
in Scots (December 23, 1983), George Bruce j 
expresses some “slight reservations" , on wliich 
pietas obliges me to make a few brief critical , 
remarks. i 

By way of substantiating his strictures - | 

surely much more than merely a “slight reserva- , 

tion" - that my father occasionally “departs | 

from the Greek", Bruce asserts that “‘Woe’ is 
evidently the word of lamentation that ex- 
presses the Greek ouai ", and then points out 
that, whereas the Authorized Version trans- 
lates Matt 23:13 “Woe unto you scribes and 
pharisees . . .", my father translates it “Black 
s’ be your faa, Doctors o Law an Pharisees 
, . If Bruce had, however, consulted 
Soutar’s Pocket Lexicon to the Greek New 
Testament , he would have learnt that ouai “ex- 
presses a statement rather than a wish or im- 
precation", and might also perhaps have re- 
alized that, since my father’s rendering is not 
optative, but indicative, it is not, as he alleges, 
an imprecation ("Black be ...”), but a 
prophetic statement (“Black s[hall] be . . ."), 
and consequently does not depart from the 
Greek. 

Bruce also writes that the Greek word ere- 
mia should not throughout have been trans- 
lated “muirs" , which “does not necessarily sug- 
gest a wilderness"; and "similarly, to translate 
thalassa throughout as ‘loch’ . . . denies the 
accepted pieaning ^f the word”. Except in 
spellingand pronunciation, the wbrd , ‘mrfir ,,l fs 
not specifically, Scots; and although it is conSe-/ 
quently excluded from definition in thc Scot- 
tish National Dictionary, Warrack equates it 
with the English word “moor", which the Ox- 
ford English Dictionary defines as any “tract of 
unenclosed 'waste ground". There cannot be 
much doubt that, had anyone suggested that 
eremid should be translated "desert” or 
"wilderness", my father would,. without much 
hesitation; have rejected both these alterna- 
tives as angilclsms imported Into literary Scots 
from the Authorized Version;. and he.might 
also have preferred "muirs" because it reminds 
him of the wastes in which his Covenanting 
ancestors' sought refuge in the Killing Time.- 
In New Testament Greek, thalassa does not 
always mean “sea”. Whenever it denotes the 
Lake of Tiberias (also called the Lake of Gen- 
. nesareth or the Sea of Galilee), which is only 
thirteen miles long and six mile? wide, my 
father translates It “loch”, for hy retaining the 
Authorized Version's "Sea of Galilee” he 
would, of course, have given hte readers a false 
impression of the environment in which .Peter 
and his associates plied their trade. In all other 
contexts, including Luke 21:25 ('‘the dum- 
fbunerin rair o the jowin sen”), 2 Cor 11:26 
("ae time I wis a halll nicht an day l.the sea”). 
Rev 15:2(“I saw like a sen o gle&s anfire"), etc, 
■he, however, translates it “sea" , apd shows no 
■ such predilection for “lochV as Bruce attributes 
to him. V 

r:L.C.lorIMBR; 

6 Scjennes Gardens, Edinburgh. ■ 

The Mission of Eng Lit 

Sir, -A brief ranjectural supplement : to John 

Lucas’s excellent review of The Social Mission 
:■ of English Criticism 1848-1932 by, Chris Baldick 
anil Writing ifi Society by Raymond Williams 
(Jatiuafy 13). Perhajis’ we should sUrt nbt with 
Matthpw Arnold but with his ^odfather; John 
Keble. There was little iq common between the 
. twb (except that, both had the chair of Poetry 
a| Oxford) i bpi'H tody be that Xbble's "medi- 
cinal” view 6 f podtry infectedhls gbdsoti. And 
the iraportaoCe Of the First World War is con- 


Smith, was exempt from military service; but 
was employed by hospitals to advise on reading 
matter for the war-wounded. His job was to 
grade novels and poetry according to the 
“fever chart”, for the severely shellshocked he 
selected Jane Austen. I forget what symptoms 
were required to call for Brett- Smith’s special- 
ity - Thomas Love Peacock. 

MARTIN JARRETT-KERR. 

Community of the Resurrection, Mirfleld, West 
Yorkshire. 

Sir, - John Lucas locates the origins of “Eng- 
lishness”, in his commendable review (January 
13) of Chris Baldick’ s book 77ie Social Mission 
of English Criticism 1848-1932, with the estab- 
lishment of magazines and journals such as 
Merry England and English Men of Letters in 
the 1880s. 

While it is true that this period saw the begin- 
nings of a conscious intellectual movement, it 
is also worth noting that children's comics got 
there rather earlier (as popular literature is 
wont to dol) Brett’s Boys of England, the first 
popular magazine published specifically for 
young people, came out in 1866, followed a 
year later by a rival, The Young Englishman, 
published by the Emmett Brothers. (Both 
started out with circulations of over 150,000 
copies.) 

Even if one largely discounts conspiracy 
theories, it has to be remembered that 1866 
saw a large number of popular demonstrations 
in favour of electoral reform, realized in the 
Reform Bill of 1867. What these new maga- 
zines did was to re-locate the class antagonisms 
of the “penny dreadfuls" into antagonisms be- 
tween “English" lads and foreign devils. 

KEN WORPOLE. 

43 Lordship Park, London N16. 

'The Sacred Threshold' 

Sir, - In his review of J. F. Hendry’s life of 
Rilke, The Sacred Threshold (December 23, } 
1983), Idris Parry suggests some readers “may 
wonder if It really helps to be told that Rilke 
received a legacy of 20,000 kronen from a 
: stranger, or that he and Tr akl shared a dona 

1 tion given by Ludwig. Wtttgeris tein for the beri- - 

* - ieflt of poets”. He rightly concludes that it is 

indeed high time to restore the balance in this 
V way after so many biographers have, glossed 
over the practical details of Rilke’s life. 

‘ It would, however, be even more helpful tol 
: get the facts right. There was only one gift to j 
Rilke on this scale during the First World War , \ 
; 'namely that from Wittgenstein, and not, as ; 
• Hendry states, a “legacy" of 20,000 kronen ' 
from a “stranger” followed later by “another 
windfall from an anonymous donor” . Wittgen- 
stein’s idea was to dispose of an inheritance of 
100,000 kronen for the benefit of needy writers 
and artists; and not only the poets Rilke and 

* Trakl, but others such as the architect Adolf 
Loos were' among the beneficiaries suggested 
by Ludwig von Ficker, who bandied the matter 
for him to preserve his anonymity. 

DONALD PRATER. 

' ; pr6 de la Ferine, CH-1261 Glngtns, Switzerland. 


firmed by medical jispects of Eng Lit lit jpllltary 
:>bdBp|tsln My bid Oxford tutqt.H. Pi Brett-, 


Austin Clarke 

Sir, - Hugh Kenner, in his review of Gregory 1 
A. Schirmer’s The Poetry of Austin Clarke 
(January 20), describes the author as “GJarkfe’s . 
first advocate to perform at book length”. Tn 
fact, twd books have previously appeared bn 
Clarke: Susan Halpem’s Austin Clarke: His 
Life and Works (Dolmen Press, 1974) and 
Craig Tapping’s A ustin Clarke : A Study of his 
Writings (Academy Press, 1981). I trust that 
L Hugh Kenner was. being equally insouciant 
when he wrote that "natural sensuality versus 
Irish. Christianity was a conflict that find sent 
[Clarke], young, to the mad house, where so 
many Irish do: time". 

MAURICE RIORDAN; :• ■ • • s • - 

20 Baris Court Gardens, London SW5. 

We apologize for the omission, due to a.- 
printing error, of six lines front Peregrine; 
Horden’s review of Philosophy in .France 
' Today, edited by Alan Mohtofiore, in last 
week’s issue of the TL^. The second paragraph 
; of the review! should haye begun: “Change is , 
.none the less apparent. First, some analytic 
. philosophers fere gaining a considerable nuttv 
: bpr bf European adherents, most notably in 
Gerfnany. ^fondly ; fcs a vital pptidqte tQ the. 

- Belf-Satlsfoctlbn which these .V^vr , v V 
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Orchestrating the future 



Zinovy Zinik 

DAVID TOWN ALL 

Master Class 

Old Vic 

Let us not forget that Stalin was himself a poet 
who before the revolution wrote four highly 
praised poems which were published in a pres- 
tigious Georgian literary anthology. But had 
he really decided to force Prokofiev and Shos- 
takovich to score a ludicrous imitation of a 
Georgian epic, as he does in David Pownall's 
1 _ Master Class , he would have done so for 
reasons which lie beyond purely poetical 
criteria. The words are offensively idiotic: “My 
woeful heart is a caravanserai ... to him who 
is dying of poison, antidote is everything". 
Whal we see on the stage is how two musicians, 
almost literally scared to death - Prokofiev has 
just had a stroke and Shostakovich is about to 
have one - poisoned with interminable rounds 
of vodka, compete with each other to achieve 
perfect harmony of words and music. 

Stalin would never personally have given 
instructions to composers on how to write 
music, but the fact is that Prokofiev and Shos- 
takovich did write a number of heroic ran tatas 
both before and after the notorious party direc- 
tives about “formalistic perversion in the 
Soviet arts", and the texts of these ingenious 
cantatas are no less idiotic than the lines 
quoted above. Stalin on the stage is playing 
foof to the two mock-kings of his own creation, 
while Zhdanov plays the part of a hangman in 
full military uniform. He looks as though he 
has just returned from the Red Square parade, 

• the state security apparatus at his disposal to 
orchestrate Soviet music. In real life Zhdanov 
would never have dared to call Stalin by his 
A ' first name, let alone dared tp argue with him* 
fr. tint the real Zhdanov did Indeed have the state 
at hp disposal, usit>g It to 

see on the stage would never have taken place 
la the Kremlin; Stalin used to arrange such 
private parties, as we know from Milovan 
v . . Djilas’s account, at his dacha, in Kuntsevo, 
>: ' .. where Khrushchev would dance a Ukrainian 
; gopak. On the stage, it i? a tipsy Stalin, half 
' ‘ FaLstaff, half Marquis, de Sade, who dances. 


ber or church in which the action takes place 
reflects more important aspects of Stalinist 
Russia in 1948 - the revival of Russian jingo- 
ism, with Stalin figuring as an uncrowned Tsar; 
the conversion of the country into a well- 
guarded prison and the witch hunt for external 
and internal spies - the campaign against 
'Tootless cosmopolitans”. In real life Stalin's 
actions were well planned and perfectly re- 
hearsed, while on the stage Timothy West en- 
dows his Stalin with an ominous air of unpre- 
dictability, the whole country merely a back- 
drop for his improvisations. 



An abstract composition by Kir II Zdanevlch. One of 
the items in a sale of Russian works of an, to be 
auctioned at Sotheby's on February 15. 

All in all, what David Pownall and his direc- 
tor Justin Greene have produced is not a 
dramatized documentary; it. is rather like a 


heroic cantatas, dedicated to the theme of joy- 
ful socialist labour, were heard constantly from 
dawn to dusk issuing from those black plastic 
loudspeakers that are an almost obligatory fix- 
ture of every Soviet household, factory or in- 
stitution, especially of the Siberian corrective 
labour camps where millions of political pris- 
oners, half frozen to death, built hydro-electric 
stations, railways and canals to the accompani- 
ment of optimistic music. So much for the 
accessibility of art to ordinary people. 

It is this kind of popular, accessible music, 
that of human bones cracking in the Siberian 
frost and of skulls exploding from the impact of 
a bullet, that Stalin thinking of when he 
confronts these two musical geniuses with the 
ultimate in moral blackmail. In the play his 
argument runs along the following lines: mil- 
lions died for me that I could become a god; 
you perhaps do not like my cult, but you must 
have pity on the millions of abandoned 
orphans and their grandparents - and old folk 
don’t like your dissonance. They need cheerful 
traditional tunes for their grandchildren to 
learn, to help them through the miseries of 
post-war life. Tt is a powerful argument, espec- 
ially for Prokofiev, who returned to Soviet 
Russia after fifteen years of exile in the West, 
and for Shostakovich, too, who witnessed the 
horrors of the siege of Leningrad. More impor- 
tant, this tearful image of abandoned orphans 
is a reasonably honourable excuse for commit- 
ting spiritual suicide, for betraying one’s 
musical credo. 

Stalin needed a special kind of music, the 
sound of which would eradicate any discon- 
tented individual note. For such a brilliant de- 
sign he needed not only Zhdanov with the 
drum-rolls of his firing squads, but genuinely 
brilliant composers. But he also knew that peo- 
ple always need a good excuse for wickedness. 
The novelty of Stalin’s dictatorship was based 


political comic-strip in which the. cartoonist in his ability to make everyone an accomplice. 

f ^c^mpuco by rri5Unc&=, brut a . 

posts - In f his case to reconstruct the totalit a- willing one; To be merely scared is not enough . ■ 


rian cultural mechanism of the so-called social- 
ist people’s democracies. It is only the music - a 
sophisticated blend of Soviet classical and folk 
music, written by musical director John White 
- which constitutes a factual proof that the 
imaginary macabre events we witness on stage 
actually had a profound, audible effect on life. 


But the Byzantine parody of a Kremlin ch&m- - From 1948 onwards, such patriotic songs and . 

Coming tip for airing 

. . .■ , -T T ~ : . ■ ' .. r" ^muscular linguistics" - bis use of “he" and not 

Peter, Kemp “he/she”, his favouringof theaolive rather 


. I^blk Writers' Day 
p A Barbican ■ 


‘‘muscular linguistics? -bis use of “he" and not 
“he/she” , his favouring ,of the aotive rather, 
than the passive voice. The offensive implica- 
tions of her r associating women with passive 
forms apparently 1 eluded Maclepd A. as did 
many other things: outstandingly perverse, 
even in a .speech thick with delusion, was her. 
belief tiiat Lawrence’s attitude to women, is 


A . ' “I would like to know why he’s being cele-. even “ a .speech thick with delusion, was her 

biated sin'ce, he. seems to have done so little; belief ; that Lawrence’s attitude to women, is 
■ sjj ■ good' writing”, someone sarcastically inter- , more admirable than OrweU’s.since Lawrence 
I Y . ’ jected from the audience during Public Wrl- ■■ . ;cnjoyed-tho benefit of beingreared among 
lets* L>oy, a symposium organized by The Wri- non-sexist Nottinghamshire miners. •' .. . 

i-ij jeW Guild aqd. Capital Radlp ml part of the n " ; V Y'ii’-j -v-L l ,i 

t Bkrbicaii’s Omeli fortnight The outburst was ! W 

•Y understandable since, througbent the day. ' h ' Winuing^ relevance of h»> 

';! 'ii; Otweli’t worjc repeatedly served as an Aunt f'gMs. Cei rtainl V; Duekspeak - (Hat whtph 


willing one; To be merely scared is not enough , 
You must be scared enough to love the thing 
you hate. And then a good excuse to salve your 
conscience will turn up. Orphans, for example, 
or Revolutionary Ideals. Unemployment. The 
differences between right wing dictatorship 
and Soviet communism. The hunger for ac- 
cessible art. Anything will'do. “To him who is 
dying of poison, antidote is everything.” 


After a dismal morning - only really en- 
livened by an entertaining, mimicry-pointed 
contribution from Angus Wilson - the after- 
noon started hearteriingly. First of a series of 
pieces commissioned in response to Orwell’s 
work was a fine account by William Boyd of a 
public execution . ; in , Nigeria. Sufficiently 
humane ahd steely to stand alongside Orwell’s 
"A Hanging” without ahy incongruity, it gave 
an exhilaratingly precise description of grimly 
mdsiy events. Equally invigotatitig was Blake 
Morrison’s Sardonic rhyming monologue ab- 
out artists stifled by a Tory government taking 
them under its very right wing. Neat and inven- 
tive, the poem sustained a suavely satiric tone, 
with colloquialism pleasantly softening the 


to their big red hard-ons”. A gulf also yawned 
v th.rqbgh lhe day’S final item - 'a debate that 
: Proved exceptionally .bifurcated in that no mb- 
' ■ Hon^^ad been ^gfeed, on: ] Onb speaker, 

;• Raympnd^yilliims, cgriyolutediy groused ab« 

: ; qut Ninetdn Eighty'-Fbur, th'e otber, : Hugh 


Spectral forms 

Galen Strawson 

Ghost Dance 
ICA Cinema 

Ghost Dance , written, produced and directed 
by Ken McMullen, proposes to turn the notion 
of a ghost into a key concept for the times, and . 
proceeds in seven titled sections. There is a 
Thesis, a Witness, a Trial and a Voice of Si- 
lence; there are Ritual, Myth and History, and 
Ghost Dance has certainly got an uncommon 
amount of Structure. Opening and closing 
sequences of water echo and reverse each 
other and, as with so many films, in its end is its 
beginning. 

But although we see that it has structure, like 
a sentence in a strange language, we do not 
know what the structure is, or what its point is. 

If it somehow unites the disjointed incidents 
that make up the film, we don't know how. We 
haven’t the ghost of a notion. True, the narra- 
tive fracture is itself part of the structure. But 
after fracture there are just fragments - frag- 
ments with disparate ostensible themes: poli- 
tical, emotional and environmental themes of 
decay, disaffection and revolution; and philo- 
sophical and psychoanalytical themes of mem- 
ory and desire, of the cunning of the Uncon- 
scious and the indirection of communication. 

It is Jacques Derrida - the charming, hand- 
some, rapidly blinking and superficially tenta- 
tive M Derrida - who expounds the main 
theme. He is introduced to Pascale (Pascale 
Ogier), a moody, intriguing, farnienie gradu- 
ate who is failing to get anywhere with her 
anthropolpgy thesis, and has a talent for mind- 
less, dissolving smiles. “Quelle est 1’idfte de ton 
id£e7” asks Derrida; and she has no idea. He 
tries to help, and brings up the question of 
ghosts. He is caught viva vlia: in a cate, in his 
room at the licole Normale, where a real tele- 
phone call interrupts him. He corisciously 
breaks the frame of the film, commenting po ^ 
the fact that they are making a film. (This pdW 
is also made by a twist of wool or old grasses 
that flickers periodically in a corner of the 
picture; it nags at the film frame's usually • 
unquestioned claim to define a closed fiction* 
reality.) 

What does Derrida have to say about 
ghosts? Well, as soon as we open our mouths to 
speak we are involved in roles, and the ghosts 
of individual and collective memory put on 
their personae and come out to play. T» 
“phantomachia” of the Unconscious is en ‘ \ ; 

gaged. We are traversed by voices we do not ; 
really control, ventriloquized by ghostly verbal 
traces. We are creatures of memory to such - : 

extent that we never really come face to face in 
the unmediated here and now. We are ; 
truly present to one another (least of all ' ’ 
we make love, when, according to Freud, U* . , 
whole host of ancestral ghosts stands over ns £;• : 
“Ici le phantOme e’est irioi”, as Derrida says »;>■ . . 
his absent and future audience, Wherever , 
there is language there are ghosts, Thcy v’W . , . 1 
and, deliver your, letters, they run down u»;;. . , 
telephone wires and dally with obrttibilaU 
between each word, each letter of each jore-;- ; 

Derrida is a great improvisator**. genjf' 
working out the veins of his highly i'amiheq . ; 

conceit by a process of repetition with W?,;-. 
tion, moving fluently from one ; 

" ‘‘n'est-cerias?” to the next, and absolutely ; , 

zling Pascale. It is impressive, tint r ' \ 

one more, slightly forced way of pultrig • ;; 
old Derridah themes about langua^ 
miinications arid absence - and, in - 

carefully spatchcocked narrative epi*? J 

to bring Derrida’s ingenious shades -a 1 ^ 
walk .like a rord”,remarksRobbie^GolUWW 
who makes a- drifting appearance {b0 ; ; . : ^ 
kit yob obsessed by weather forecast, _ , , , . ( 
ghosts drop off his language like de Jd 
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To suit the occasion 


Julian Barnes 

EVELYN WAUGH ~ ~ 

Rsays, Articles and Reviews 
Edited by Donat Gallagher 
662 pp. Methuen. £20. 

Q4I3 503704 

la 1977 Donat Gallagher edited a selection of 
Evelyn Waugh's journalism called A Little 
Order. It was a varied, attractive collection of 
book reviews, travel pieces, prefaces and oped 
outbursts: 80,000 words or so of secondary 
Vavilina. Mr Gallagher’s introduction evinced 
i decent apprehension at the possible Mse-ma- 
jestd of the operation: “Had he lived, would 
Waugh have collected his journalism? What 
pieces should be reprinted in a brief antho- 
logy? What claims to attention does this work 
of his have?” A Little Order was favourab/y 
reviewed, and one critic even went so far as to 
call the selection “regrettably meagre’’. The 
present volume is Gallagher's encore: a rare 
example of an encore four times the length of 
the original piece. If the editor did not know it 
si the time, somebody should have told him: 
Maugh will mean worse. 

This present collection of Maugh is over 
300,000 words long, and few will avoid the 
reflection that an alternative way of spending 
their time would be to reread half of Waugh's 
fiction. The title has been bumped up from the 
squeak of A Little Order to the grandiosely 
overlapping Essays, Articles and Reviews (like 
those inflated contributors’ notes which refer 
to the same person as "writer, critic, journalist 
and broadcaster”). More seriously, and more 
sinisterly, the editor's ambitions have been re- 
vised upwards. No mention is made in text or 
on jacket of Gallagher’s repudiated earlier 
volume; Instead, fortified by the discovery that 
Waugh "certainly intended to collect a number 
of his more substantial pieces of journalism, or 
'essays', as he called them”, Gallagher has de- 
cided to give us a “complete" edition of the 
journalism. The inverted commas round “com- 


PHILIP ROTH 

the anatomy lesson 

. ‘Scorchingly ftuiny, gravely 
‘ discomforting’ Harold Pinter, 

' . " . ■ Observer 
: 224029606 £8.95 
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> THE PENITENT 
; ’ j - ?Tke magical quality of Singer^ 

: ; ^toiytelling is once again evident in 
i. •*“* Meat novel* Publishers Weekly 
: 224021923 £7.95 March 
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plete" are not reviewer's sneers, but bashful 
editorial appendages: 

This collection is “complete" In the sense that it is as 
comprehensive as the realities of publishing allow 
and In that it seeks to include within one set of covers 
everything that any serious reader of Waugh might 
nope to find. The selection, in intention at least is 
impersonal. Everything has been included that could 
reasonably be thought "important", either on 
account of its quality or its theme; so too has every 
piece known to have been commented an, favour- 
ably or unfavourably, by anyone; and everything 
that seems likely to be of assistance to students of 
Waugh. 

This is one of the least confident statements of 
editorial policy I have ever read. “Complete" 
means, as it increasingly does nowadays, “jolly 
big”; while “important”, also strangely be- 
commaed, presumably means “fairly impor- 
tant”. Gallagher declines to follow the dotted 
line of Waugh’s own presumed intentions; on 
the other hand, he’s not choosing his own 
favourite pieces. Or at least, not just this. “Im- 
personal”, “reasonably be thought”; “com- 
mented on, favourably or unfavourably, by 
anyone”. Such criteria are as odd as their claim 
is reckless. Thus, David Lodge’s essay “The 
Fugitive Art of Letters", in the well-known 
Evelyn Waugh and His World (edited by David 
Pryce-Jones, 1973), comments- favourably as 
it happens - on Waugh's 1962 profile “My 
Father”. According to Lodge , this piece covers 
the same ground as A Little Learning but “is 
quite distinct, and in some ways . . . more 
revealing”. What it reveals is not to be found 
here. 

So what sort of a book is this? A collection 
not made by Waugh himself, not made actively 
by Gallagher, mandated by (necessarily in- 
complete) knowledge of what other critics 
have praised or blamed in Waugh's journalism, 
constricted by “the realities of publishing” , yet 
intended to be "of assistance to students of 
Waugh”. The phrases “students of Waugh” 
cannot help but summon up displeasing con- 
notations. When the Paris Review interviewer 
asked Larkin what he’d learnt from his “study" 


ALASDAIR 

GRAY 

1982,JANINE 

The triumphant new novel from the 
author of Lanark and Unlikely 
Stories, Mostly 
224020943 £8.95 April 

JEREMY REED 

BY THE FISHERIES 
Powerful and original poetry of 
immense richness by the winner of 
• a major Eric Gregory Award 
224021540 £4.00 March 


v ; A dazzlixig new work, rich in wit 
:■ ; 22402207 5 £3.95 Much 


BROGAN 

THE LIFE OF ARTHUR 
RANSOMS 

‘Mr Brogan’s biography docs him 
proud’ Sunday Times • 

; 224020102 ao.95 


of Auden, Thomas, Yeats and Hardy, the rep- 
ly was an exasperated: "Oh, for Christ’s sake, 
one doesn't study poetsl You read them, and 
think. That’s marvellous, how is It done , could 
I do it? and that’s how you learn.” In the same 
way, Waugh is a curious writer to “study": it’s 
possible to imagine studying other things - the 
class system, the Catholic Church in England, 
the Second World War - through his work, if 
that's what you feel like doing. But what is 
there to study in him? Waugh himself declared, 
in his essay on Chesterton: “A writer who can- 
not make his meaning clear to his own genera- 
tion and their immediate successors is a bad 
writer." 

But even if you convinced yourself of com- 
plexities and obscurities which required a stint 
of badger-digging, you wouldn't go to the jour- 
nalism for it. Both Gallagher's collections, for 
instance, reprint Waugh’s 1947 article on Cali- 
fornian burial customs. Students will thus be 
able to compare the Forest Lawn of Waugh's 
colour piece with the Whispering Glades of 
The Loved One. We can note what is common 
to both versions: the “Hindu Love-Song" 
Muzak, the “grade A steel and concrete" of the 
replica buildings, the racial restrictions on en- 
try, the Slumber Room, the cosmetic problems 
with loved ones who have hanged themselves. 
We can note what Waugh altered and con- 
flated; “the Wee Kirk o' the Heather” becomes 
“the Wee Kirk o'Auld Lang Syne"; the replica 
churches of Stoke Poges (with Gray connec- 
tions) and Rottingdean (Kipling) are melted 
down into the church of St Peter Without-the- 
Walls, Oxford (and Shelley). We can mark 
down what he didn't need (the Memorial Court 
of Honour) and what he made up (the Lake 
Island of Innisfree). But do we see the novelist' 
taking his journalistic account, beating the 
copper out thin and embellishing it until it 
serves as art? No. These aren’t first and second 
drafts, but parallel accounts in different 
modes. Compare and contrast? If you will; it's 
slightly interesting. But the first version 
doesn't “explain” the second; and “students of 
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MYLASTBREATH 
‘Quite simply an inspiration’ 
Guardian 
224020730 £8.95 


BARNET 

ALLIES: AMERICA, EUROPE 
AND JAPAN SINCE THE WAR 
An outstanding hew account by the 
author of Global Reach ■■■ 
224021273 £16.00 


A JAPANESE MIRROR . 

A splendidly well-informed portrait of 
a culture and its fantasies . 
224020498 £9,95 


Waugh" will mislead themselves if they think it 
does. 

What additions does Gallagher’s second 
volume offer? Many more pages of religious 
journalism of restricted general interest; cam- 
paign reports from Abyssinia; additional 
attacks on Tito; several bluff pieces on drink 
(though not Waugh’s long essay “Wine In 
Peace and War”, written for Messrs Saccone 
and Speed, to which Gallagher does not even 
refer); a couple of highly sensible pieces on 
marriage and honeymooning; repetitive puffs 
for Nancy Mitford; numerous reviews of 
Greene and Betjeman; lesser travel pieces; 
and a few unexpected items, like a review of La 
Dolce Vita (which Waugh clears of blasphemy 
but condemns as inaccurate in its portrayal of 
the Roman aristocracy and intelligentsia). 

At the start of his career Waugh used jour- 
nalism as a means of getting his name known 
and promoting his novels (“I think it would be 
so convenient" , he hinted fiercely to his agent 
A. D, Peters, "if the editors could be per- 
suaded that I embodied the Youth Movement 
so that they 'would refer to me whenever they 
were collecting opinions"). In mid-career he 
used it to provide him with tax-free binges (in 
1949, for two pieces. Life paid him $5,000, of 
which $4,000 could be consumed in expenses; 
“Spending money like a drunken sailor”, wrote 
Waugh delightedly, and finally clocked up 
$4,665). In later years he used it to prop up his 
finances when his books began to make less 
money, and also, it appears, as a sort of spirit- 
ual emetic - a rough finger down the throat 
whenever modem liberalism in church or state 
became more than he could digest. Such strong 
secondary motives are not unknown in Fleet 
Street, and are not generally held to be repre- 
hensible ; but they do suggest why such a collec- 
tion of journalism can only expand to a certain 
point before it starts doing damage to itself. As 
you read on, repetitions obtrude; the limits to 
Waugh’s interest in the outside world become 
starker. 

As a polemicist, Waugh is adept at the 


STEIN EM 

OUTRAGEOUS ACTS AND 
EVERYDAY REBELLIONS 
The first collection by this 
outstanding feminist writer to be 
published in this country 
224022059 £8.95 April 

SIR ANTHONY PARSONS 

THE PRIDE 
ANDTHE 
FALL: 

. IRAN 19744979 
An extraordihaiy account of a •'!'■ 
revolutiph in progress by the former 
British Ambassador to Iran 
224021966 £8.95 April 
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brusque, dismissive opening (“Mr Eden has invit- and dul I , but it is 

ed his great new friend Broz to stay with us. We become a public 
shall be expected to line t lie streets and foot the nasty: 

bill for his triumphant progress*’) and the sus- There was also the i 

tained sally: he gleefully coins phrases of sar- one had to know Mr 
donic Tory hauteur (“the Attlee-Cripps ter- thing in his written 
roF" i, a fevourile; while expatriate ate refer- S 

red to as “fugitives from Welfare ); and he is as work, which greatly* 

rude as you would expect. As a book-reviewer, was ,i, c age Q f Hitiei 

however, he is surprisingly generous (though 
we might remember his remark that it was Being left-wing ai 
ungentlemaniy to give a bad review to a book been enough (tho 
you hadn’t read). Greene, Huxley, Belloc, proof); but Waug 
Mackenzie, Spark, Green (H.), Sitwell (E.), way the Auden/Sp 
Bowen, Wodehouse, Maugham and Knox, come to be accept 
Knox, Knox, Knox pass before his civil and ing of the 1930s. r 
approving pen, with marks docked from time men ganged up ant 

to time for poor grammar. Religion is occas- as the queer-bashi: 
ionally given full rein to pervert aesthetics - one with Waugh’s 
thus Beliocis declared “a Christian Shropshire “ganging up" shot 
Lad and, by that enrichment, immeasurably specifically, the pe 
Housman's superior" - but the only seriously "Too Young at 1 
rough treatment handed out goes to Auden, 1929), in which he i 
Spender, Beaton and one-third of Connolly move over and m 
(the womanish aspect, as Waugh identifies it), generation”. Wau| 
There is more than a sniff of literary queer- gang to the public 
bashing in the way Waugh takes his blackthorn poet and novelist; 
and weighs into these scented softies littering critic; Mr Christoph 

the steps of the club. His attitude to Auden is legist; Mr Peter G 
always unappreciative (“His work is awkward critic; and Mr Adi 

The artist as philistine 


and dull, but it is no fault of his that he has 
become a public bore”) and at times plain 
nasty: 

There was also the enigmatic Mr Auden. It seems 
one had to know Mr Auden to appreciate him. No- 
thing in his written work explains the dominating 
position he held. There was something, apparently, 
in the tone of his voice reading his and his friends’ 
work, which greatly excited his hearers. (After all, it 
was the age of Hitler.) 

Being left-wing and homosexual might have 
been enough (though Isherwood escapes re- 
proof); but Waugh was also outraged at the 
way the Auden/Spender/Isherwood circle had- 
come to be accepted as representing the writ- 
ing of the 1930s. To Waugh, “Certain young 
men ganged up and captured the decade”. Just 
as the queer-bashing sits oddly in the mouth of 
one with Waugh's past, so the accusation of 
“ganging up" should be put into perspective: 
specifically, the perspective of Waugh's piece 
"Too Young at Forty" ( Evening Standard, 
1929), in which he invites his literary seniors to 
move over and make way for “the younger 
generation". Waugh here introduces his own 
gang to the public: “First, Mr Harold Acton, 
poet and novelist; Mr Robert Byron, the art 
critic; Mr Christopher Hollis, the Catholic apo- 
logist; Mr Peter Quennell, poet and literary 
critic; and Mr Adrian Stokes, philosopher”. 


Stephen Wall 

N. JOHN HALL (Editor) 

The Letters of Anthony Trollope 
Volume 1 , 1835-1870, 536pp. 

Volume 2, 1871-1882, 546pp. 

Stanford University Press. $87.50 the set. 

, . 0804710767 , 

•.{flje’firet editor bf'Tj'rollope’.s letters, Bradford 
■ A;-. BOOlh^lhought that, "no good purpose 


Clerks ) and Johnny Eames ( The Small House 
at Al/ington). It may be, however, that here as 
elsewhere in Trollope’s work the relationship 
between life and art is not so straightforward as 
it looks at first sight. Certain incidents - such as 
the embarrassment of being dunned by a 
moneylender at the office - are admittedly 
autobiographical, but they don’t remain the 
exclusive property of the fictional person sup- 
posed to have such an intimate connection with 
the author: Phineas £lnn is only one of a num- 


-TOVWitlbftW VtfBfi ThBbrtdd^ TO'PtfUirK : 
John Hall, whose excellent new collection will 
dearly supersede Booth’s, adopts the now 
standard policy of printing verbatim absolutely 
everything' that has survived; however trivial. 
There are hot enough remaining letters by 
Trollope for this edition to rival in bulk thp.se of 
his fellow-novelists now in progress, such as 


U I never make use of stories from private life”, 
and he was consistently hostile to suggestions 
that his novels were less than pure fiction. The 
one newly discovered letter from Trollope’s 
early days hardly provides sufficient evidence 
on which to resolve the question of the degree 
of self-portraiture in Tudor and Eames. 

Nor does the new edition of his letters add 


Hardy (a projected seven volumes) or Dickens Nor does the new edition of his letters add 
• \ ' (Whose correspondence in the Pilgrim Edition much 1o our understanding of Trollope's 
' seems likely to stretch. os- far as thought can -maturer intimate relationships. A letter to 
’’ reach);! Neverthblpss, Professot'HaJ | gives us G. H. Lewes of 1861 saying that “if any man 


>:V.' ;iv' ; -bbund ll tb! l be grateful. His edition necessarily ingly affectionate to tone but like all hiscorre*- 

J /builds riil hlS predeMskort, and indeed- his ' pondonce largely preoccupied with practical 
,'i. > r* annotation - . although ' more - extensive thati matters - were reproduced or summarized: by 
Booth's - often echoes as Well as amplifies it. ■ Booth. r Hall himself points Out that his edition 
„ 4 ; : J Some of the netoly added letters are certainly . adds little to what we know of . Trollope’s 

- ! :ofthe kind that Booth would have regarded as friendship with the fascinating American 
notwqrth printing -Trollope's one-word reply feminist Kate Field, while; tactfully reminding 
-•'•i (“Delighted”) to arllnvitatidn m 1873, for inst- ' us of Trollope's “innocent susceptibility to 

'• !’ 'I I •• - l.L.V: ..aLJ l I - 


newabQu t it -or about theinrier emotional and There are sbme new late letters to his elder son, 
. imaginative world of the man who combined Harry, which indicate how much he meant to 
r , V ^' out^p^i^'and rttirenceinso ouVtous a way. Trollope at that period. The most moving of 


It’s hard to resist the conclusion that Waugh’s 
chums failed to capture the decade whereas 
Auden's chums succeeded (hard also to resist 
the conclusion that the stronger team won). 
As for Waugh’s accusation of log-rolling 
among the Audenites, it's interesting to note 
how frequently the authors reviewed by Waugh 
in this volume pop up again as addressees of his 
published letters. 

In a useful appendix Gallagher prints a list of 
nearly 400 other reviews, war reports and so on 
which are not included in the present volume. 
This itself is not exhaustive (for example, it 
omits “First Faltering Steps", an essay about 
getting drunk at Oxford, which appeared in 
The Compleat Imbiber 6 ), and for a moment it 
sets off a dread of some future date when pub- 
lishing realities have changed, every single 
piece of fugitive Waviana has been commented 
on, "favourably or unfavourably”, and Gal- 
lagher can finally remove those inverted com- 
mas from the word “complete”. But the list 
also suggests what he would have been better 
advised to do in the first place. Some unre- 
printed items arouse simple curiosity (what did 
Waugh say when he reviewed his own Labels in 
1930?); others stir a natural demand to know 
whether or not Waugh's attitude to a particular 
writer was consistent. Did he still think Mug- 
geridge as fine a prose writer in 1950 as he had 


years apart, but their actual friendship began 
when they were young clerks together and 
ended getting on for fifty years later, when 
Trollope had the stroke which led to his death 
during an evening spent at Tilley's home. Two 
other close friends much valued by Trollope 
were George Eliot and G. H, Lewes. He went 
to a good deal of trouble to help Lewes’s son to 
get a job in the Post Office, and sent George 
Eliot congratulatory letters when Romola and 
Felix Holt were published. Though he admits 
to a correspondent that he finds Daniel Deronda 
“trying" , he proteste his love and admiration 
for tho authar In Jtaeriext Sentence. His letters 
at the deaths of both Lewes and George Eliot 
provoke expressions of personal grief which 
are only terse because they are manly. 

Trollope's connections with Lewes were 
often professional, of course, and the letters 
constantly remind us how much the novelist 
was in the thick of the literary, and especially 
the periodical, life of his time, It is not only that 
they illustrate his negotiations with publishers 
over payment, serialization, revision and so on 
- an area fn which Trollope stands up vigorous- 
ly for his rights without the slightest hint of 
rapacity - but also his involvement iq the- Fort- 
nightly. (where he deputized for Lewes as edi- 
tor), lii the St Paul's (which he edited after 
retiring from the Post Office), and his direc- 
torship of Chapman 'and Hall in the last years 
pf his lifei He was- quite prepared - seems 
rather tQ have, relished the. chance - to give 
Austin; Dobson detailed advice about his dic- 
tion. In letters to other writers; however, Trol- 
lope is generally, concerned Vrith the practical, 
the immediate arid' the social.. He; writes to 
Browning to ask him to: dine at the Garrick, 
and to Turgenev to* clear, up some pfoblem 
about the Russian’s honorary membership of 
the Athenaeum; Trollope's remarks about his 
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it pqrtoa. the most moving of own books are usually' only made in response 

oUgh Hall has.cfecided agalhst . . in haste. Trollope’s day's were simply too 
©alternative readtagof ''Ne&d” .crowded forhiro to have much time to waste on 
ite toj^nglaatsbhteJtce correspondence,- EVeri when travelling, on 
S? you ”)’. • Post business or tocolleet .material, his ; 

letters arti mere, scraps compared with, say, 
D ^ihqme : jhbughts from abroad, Tltey 
iu ;. tend ? Cboflne thdmselves lo basic Irtfonna- 
tih^ ^her ?hbj8? I bid tfoit abou^ lip progress, although be lets him- 

of his topra. He insists ob his limitations as a 
itspf.emapoMlintertsityjare not - reporter while priding himself on his persiat- 
■oUb^V. they fllus- each is^a-negoliator-l'a:, believe one’-fehould 
l^sitoy Wider accumulation.,^^ In aqytjilngto to Oriental”/ 

$32 TyoUppe'. 




in, 19387 Did\he think\Letten from Iceland as 
broken-backed a project as he did Journey t 0 a 
War? If he lauded Priestley for Angel Pave- 
ment in 1930 and ridiculed him in ** Anything 
Wrong with Priestley?" in 1957, what did he 
think of Rain upon Godshill in 1939? Are the 
missing reviews of Greene (two out of ten) 
Hemingway (one out of five) and Huxley (one 
out of three) absolutely in accord with the 
ones given here? One presumes they are; but 
one would like it confirmed. Gallagher is B 
dogged and reverent reprinter, but he might 
have done Waugh a greater service by being 
active and interfering: by abandoning the 
straight chronological plod (as indeed he did in 
A Little Order), by linking and annotaling 
more, by cutting many of the pieces he prints, 
and excerpting or summarizing what he has 
omitted. 

Given that this wasn’t to be Waugh’s own 
projected bundle of essays, Mr Gallagher 
might have reflected that most of the present 
pieces are, after all, only journalism, and that 
journalism - however grand its exponent - is 
rarely harmed by brutally sympathetic editing. 
Completeness may beckon as an ideal, but use- 
fulness and readability are more important. 
One of these days somebody will bravely pro- 
duce The Deliberately Incomplete Lesser Writ- 
ings of So-and-So. 


which Liberals wish to reduce, but he goes on 
to concede that “one party is almost as neces- 
sary as the other. Accumulating wealth will 
recreate the distances almost as fast as they ate 
dissolved by popular energy"; no wonder Trol- 
lope has been taken as such a significant figure 
in what has been called the Age of Equipoise. 
However, the traumatic episode of Beverley, 
the by-election at which Trollope failed to real- 
ize his cherished ambition to become an MP, is 
only mentioned a handful of times - although 
Trollope no doubt, wrote letters about it which 
have not survived. He himself habitually des- 
troyed letters sent to him, but Hall has given w -- 
the texts of some of them where available 
George Eliot’s notes to Trollope are as affec- 
tionate as his to her, if more ponderously ex- 
pressed. . 

Both Booth and Hall concede that Trol- 
lope’s own letters do not have the literary 1 
merits of those which appear in his novels j*f 
frequently and to such good effect. Oddly, 
enough, the letters in these volumes which . 
most clearly resemble the best of the fictional : 
ones are drawn from Trollope’s official corres- 
pondence. Two letters of 1864- one to Tilley in 
his official capacity and one to the Postmaster : 
General of the day - deal with a departgnW . 
row about payment for special respoiwbiliti_ • 
at much greater length than Trollope usua y . 
permits himself for private letters. The issu 
involved are not of great interest in tn«J 
selves, but Trollope felt that his superiors por 
icy was not only wrong in principle but alto w , 
some way impugned his integrity. ^ q ;• - 

the affair are elegantly spelt ouMn H. . 
Super’s monograph Trollope in ttyfOP rP } 
which supports Trollope's line.) TJn sen ■? 
injured merit gave Trollope in th'* . r 
case a heady fluency, so that 
reasoning expressed. oh the pqge ^ 

indignation. Like many of his most to e : 

. characters, Trollope could not bear being p . • 
in a false position by authority, and these ; 
ters briefly show the operation of parallel . . 
gies to both bis life and his art. . / -• • 

In general, however, it « j n > ; 

separate the two remained, and £ oW tJJL. ,■ •! 
consequence, the one tells us abput t^ omer; ^ 
; One of Professor Hall’s footnotes quotes^, j 
. Ham DeahHoweUs's opinion th^tlVollope j 

"one of the fineSt of artists as well as . j 

. Philistine of men”., and golng thrOugh . •. \ 
• ters in this new edition makes pne we _ , ^ .< t 

•iSsas&SZgfaaL 

, belief in goodness without the . i. sUC h 

. things; are rather. a result of what an - f? . 

. thafl ivhat hfe intend^’’. The let^> J a ^. ; 
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Imperial delusions 
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H,G .Koenigsberger 

BBffiYKAMEN 

jalD 14694714: A society of conflict 
3M». Longman. £5.95. 

0 g «2262 

Uisiiot at all easy to write n history of early 
Spain. Since John Elliott's magisterial 
toffial Spain, 1469-1716 (1963) n great deal 
ai important work has been published, both in 
Spin and elsewhere. Even now there are ni 
iatfive major monographs by young British 
ind American historians on Spanish history in 
de dsteenth century alone, finished or about 
tobe finished and, one hopes, due to be pub- 
6fed. Older historiographical certainties have 
gu. The black legend hud happily dis- 
. appeared from Anglo-American writing well 
fefore Elliott wrote; but in Spain it has taken 
toprto shake off the ghost of the idea of 
tyMiriof, that elusive national characteristic 
ibid was held to set Spain and the Spnniards 
pri from the rest, of humanity and which 
provided a convenient explanation for any 
sped Of Spanish history that seemed to be 
opaque to more humdrum historical investiga- 

; W). 

| Henry Kamen will have nothing to do with 
. edier concept; but there are other problems in 
; Spanish history which are hard to handle. Re- 
nd research on the Spanish Inquisition, for 
simple, has shown that, at least after the reign 
tfFerdinund and Isabella, it used torture as an 
(Option rather than as a rule and that it im- 
ped the death penalty only rarely and then 
ipiast herelics, of whom there were very few 
■Spain. Its main function was rather didactic 
ad many of those hauled before its judges 
merely admonished. It is certainly good 
tobgw this. But Dr Kamen appears to be 
•raqwilh these findings as a defence of the 
fywlion, and so were many good Catholics 
i&iiine. And no wonder. We are still left 
- regime that used a court with secret 
IWtejnrfs in. which the accused had no legal, 
Rfftwialion and could not even confront 
£ fiJ ®s,acourt wJiose judges were paid from 
^confiscations of those it condemned. Even 
person was acquitted, he and his 
■^suffered an indelible stain and lost their 


Impieza. the purity of blood which wa, essen- 
ia for m , an y public offices and membership of 
most ecclesiastical orders. Some distinguished 
intellectuals, such as Juan de Mariana and 
Anas Montano, collaborated as censore with 
the Inquisition precisely because of such a feel- 
ing of unease. Kamen seems to approve. 1 find 
it harder to do so. 

1 n general , though , Kamen 's thesis is accept- 
able and persuasively argued. Spain was a 
deeply divided and troubled society. Its 
attempts to rid itself of its multi-ethnic and 
multi-religious past, the Moore and Jews with 
whom the Christians had earlier lived in con - 
vivencla , a workable degree of mutual toler- 
ance, turned into racial and intellectual intoler- 
ance which left deep cultural wounds. Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella cannot escape responsibility 
for this policy, any more than they can for 
Spain’s imperialism, even though Spanish 
opinion later held the Habsburgs solely re- 
sponsible for this. For both reasons I do not 
share Kamen ’s rather favourable opinion of 
the “Catholic Kings”. I do agree with him, 
however, that Spain was economically unfitted 
for its role as an imperial power, especially in 


Europe, and I would go even further than he 
does in holding this role primarily responsible 
for Spain’s undoubted economic decline in the 
seventeenth century. He is excellent in show- 
ing the constant debates in Spain itself about 
this imperial role, in both its European and its 
overseas dimensions. 

But for all these debates and heart-search- 
ings, successive rulers and their ministers 
held rigidly to their imperialist policies. Gradu- 
ally, steadfastness turned into pig-headed- 
ness, resolution into arrogance and moral con- 
viction into self-righteousness. Spanish gov- 
ernments spent their one great financial asset, 
American silver, on campaign after campaign, 
always hoping for, but never achieving, the 
position of strength from which alone they 
would be willing to negotiate peace with their 
Dutch and French opponents. They starved 
the Spanish economy of investment, and for- 
eigners profited from government borrowing 
and from importing goods into Spain. Only 
Philip III and his principal minister, Lerma, 
broke this pattern, and Kamen rightly rescues 
them from the almost universally bad press 
they have suffered. He is much too austere a 


scholar, however, to draw the chilling parallels 
with present-day declining imperial powers. 

More controversially, he suggests that the 
golden age of Spain, the outstanding achieve- 
ments of its writers, artists, jurists and religious 
thinkers in this period, were closely connected 
with Spain's imperial experience and that they 
declined when this experience turned sour, af- 
ter the middle of the seventeenth century. It 
may well have been so, but it would need more 
space than Kamen had available to work out 
such a theory convincingly. 

The one real disappointment of this book is 
Kamen’s treatment of the reign of Charles II 
and of the change from the Habsburg to the 
Bourbon dynasty in the War of the Spanish 
Succession. This was the period which had al- 
ways been skimped by earlier books. Kanien 
probably knows more about it. than any other 
historian, yet he gives it only sixteen pages out 
of nearly 300. Perhaps in later editions he 
will adjust this balance? This is a highly pro- 
fessional book which, while it does not super- 
sede'Elliott’s classic, gives a very useful and 
up-to-date account of the most interesting 
period of Spanish history. 


On the breadline 


G. N. Parker 

LINDA MARTZ 

Poverty and Welfare in Habsburg Spain: The 
example of Toledo 

266pp. Cambridge University Press. £25. 
05212395^4 

Even in these days of high unemployment and 
overstrained, overused social services, it 
comes as something of a shock to discover that. 
In the sixteenth century, 20 per cent of the 
population of almost every town was frequent- 
ly dependent on charity and welfare. To make 
matters worse, as the century advanced, that 
percentage included n steadily increasing num- 
ber of unfortunates. For q^ample, iq Spain the 
popujarionofToledofthesubjectQfthisbook) 
rose from 30,000 in' 1528 to 62,000 in 1571, and • 
the number of the very poor increased from 
perhaps 6,000 in the reign of Charles V to some 
12,000 during that of Philip II. Ia the course of 


The ecclesiastical ant-heap 


^ardFlet cher 

Wjnehan 

^Church and Society U50-1300 
Reprints. £26. 


behind the scenes und shown 
ijRjjd pulleys’^ so Maitland on Stubbs 
■i^’ rfor Unehan’s collected essays con- 
■teSi and which cluster ab- 
H devoted to The Span- 

fte Papacy In the Thirteenth 
ZSjf^.P^nt collection is avowedly a 
t He aficionado, who should 
" t0 ^ aVB these nine dlstlri-. 
covers. He will also 
Wedfl&i SKR ,V n o)>t jusive gestures of 
dexterity pf professionalism; 
of documents hitherto 
Tofteh, yifry Important ones); the 
brou&ht to 

the taSkof unravelling 
Mr/:,, Bi . 8h °P April of Urgel; the 


^i^ ^ t^e complex diocesan 


^ to thii? collection than just 
ofthe. trade and what they 
1 hands. Dr Linehan 

’ iji the - people who 


gP^feSted in the people who 
Vojrfe or, perhaps rtibre 
^?^ ^e^astical circles, who : 
jth&n. The. medieval 
Pffl. a ,^!lolbusly seedy institu- 
^ .^hfany people after too few 
BigBrother In tjie ■ 


«ws effectively) popes 
jTfro moral; squalor 


But Lineban does not moralize. He amply 
trains a microscopic attention upon different 
quarters of this ant-heap, and in so doing re- 
veals how different was the reality of the Span- 
ish church from the self-image peddled by its 
propagandists then and since: a notable 
achievement. 

The first piece in the book is, as the author 
admits, the odd one out. It is certainly the essay 
of most general interest and deserves to be 
widely read. It is an exploralionof the theme of 
“Religion, nationalism and national identity in 
medieval Spain and Portugal". Linehan tells us 
that this essay is only “a preview of a larger 
study soon to be published"; which we eagerly 
awaitj aitd his purpose to it is rather to raise 
questions; than to answer them. It is a highly , 
stimulating Survey, impossible to summarize; 
which merits close attention. Not tiie least of its 
services is to remind .us of the bizarre mental 
world from which Spanish historical writing is. 
still pnly just emerging. Thai World will soon; 
one hopes, be left behtod for^ 
still finds its crazy, vain and blinkered ttefrn- 
dere. When in 1965 1 told a distinguished Spam ■ ; 
ish medievalist that I was' ^tting out u^n rm 
search info the history pf the medlhvd v 

church he shouted with faq^ an£taOrteg 

contemptuously “E^desiasticalvb^to.iyj 7 

here in’Spato We IeaVe fhat sort^f Wng to 
priests' and Women:” One may toako 
things of this remark , but one thing ., 

certainly intended w# 

tbry was a despised and rejected sCj^ce. itg ., 

practitioners oftenoriskiljed. ■■ o : 


the year 1557, some 960,000 pounds of bread 
were distributed free to no less than 10,608 
distressed persons in therity, over a period of 
180 days; in 1558, a further 320,000 pounds of 
bread were given to 11,105 recipients. 

How typical was this massive work of out- 
door relief? At present we do not know. 
Although there is an abundance of works on- 
poverty and charity in early modern Italy and 
the Netherlands, virtually nothing has been 
produced on Habsburg Spain. So this book by 
Linda Martz, originally submitted as a London 
University doctoral thesis in 1974, is particu- 
larly welcome. And it is fascinating: Dr Martz 
looks at poverty and welfare from several dis- 
tinct standpoints. First, she examines the 
theoretical debate, conducted by theologians 
‘ and lay administrator? slikc. on Jiow spclety 
should deal with' its poor. Some, led by Juan 
Luis Vives, argued that those who could, not' 
support themselves should either be made to- 
woric on projects.financed by the state, or kept 
in state-run hospitals if they were unable to 
work; begging was to be outlawed. Others, 
however, mostly clerics, put forward two 
objections to this secular vision: first, how was 
the state to finance these schemes, and how 
could begging be stopped if institutional char- 
ity was insufficient to replace it? And, second, 
did beggars not offer an opportunity for the 
more fortunate to perform good works?.. 

To a large extent, the history of charity in 
early modem times was a struggle between 
advocates of these two ideologies. Most early 
modern public authorities in Western Euroj)e 
attempted total alms control at some point; but 
then found the cost too great. The heyday of 
state intervention was the reign of Philip II . By 
the 1590s, Spanish beggars needed a licence to 
solicit charity to the streets and to steep in the 
beggars’ hospital, and pilgrims needed a li- 
cence from the local authorities before they 
, were allowed to don a pilgrim’s habit. Eyen the . 
prostitutes Were, regulated;! In Toledo, they 
were confined in .a special house throughout! 
Holy Week arid forbidderi to ply their- trade 
(they received free board and lodging fori the 
week. In-lieu). Martz gives us a great deal Of 
information on the charitable fasti tutjdhs of ' 


Toledo, which included the great hospital 
founded by the executors of Cardinal Tavera 
(d 1545), opened in 1569 and caring for up to 
130 patients at a time. But the period of cen- 
tralized social services was short-lived - not 
least because donors like Tavera had no wish to 
see their legacies sunk anonymously in a con- 
solidated fund. Slie quotes from the extra- 
ordinary testament of Juan Munoz of Gran- 
ada, who to 1501 founded a small hospice for 
pilgrims in his native city: 

Because it is my determined wi II that this my hospital 
should remain for ever dedicated lo . . . the Mother 
of Christ, I order that neither the house nor the rents 
or properties may be removed, transported or con- 
verted Into any other pious work in any manner by a 
king, queen ot prelate, on pain of falling under the 
damnation of the Mother of Christ. 

There, vyas, in fact; : a clear clash of .interest 
: ! behveen^ the prior, the agfld aqd the sick (who 
naturally desired the most efficient organiza- 
tion of charity possible) and the donors,, like 
Juan Mufioz, who. were concerned with the 
Well-being of their souls rather than with the 
well-being of hospital patients.. The seven- 
teenth century saw the privatization of most of 
the social services, with; an inevitable de-, 

- teridralion to their quality. 

Dr Martz accumulated some equally fasci- 
• nating material on the recipients of charity, 
although of necessity "she is better informed 
about institutional than about individual assist- ' 
ance to the poor - alms-giving to. the streets 
leaves few. traces. Nevertheless, it is clear that 
the young, the “distressed gentlefolk” and the 
women pf Toledo were all far more likely to 
receive assistance than .the old and the “hard- 
core" poor; it is likewise obvious that natives of 
, Toledo received preferential treatment in the 
city’s charitable programme. This, of course, is 
precisely the pattern that one would expect to 
find ; but it is worth restating because this is thp. 
first time . that the story has been told from 
archival rather than from literary sources. Th© 
section on the poor is the shortest, for data are . 
scarce,' biit It is one of the most interesting jn 
the book anti it provides a' fittingly sombre 
conclusion to this path-breaking study of what 
it was like to be ffoWn and out in Philip ITs 
" Toledo 
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From rage to redemption 


Tom Treadwell 

ALEXANDERTHEROUX 

. Darconville’s Cat 
704pp. Ham is h Hamilton. £8.95. 

0241 109655 

The eccentric fictional genre usually called the 
Learned Novel often takes as one of its central 
ironies the impotence of intellect in the face of 
a universe which is indifferent or hostile or 
mad. In an unknowable world, erudition can 
never be other than futile, and the style of the 
novel, the making of the pattern, itself becom- 
es the subject. Darconville's Cat is a novel in 
this tradition; it is not surprising that Alexan- 
der Theroux has also written a thesis on the 
language of Samuel Beckett , the great contem- 
porary master of the theme of intellect isolated 
from reality. 

Learning, seen in this light, becomes comic 
or ironic, though it can paradoxically retain a 
dignity that brings it to the borders of tragedy. 
Theroux packs his novel with arcane lore in a 
dozen languages and from a hundred fields of 
enquiry, from the history of eunuchs to the 
properties of poisons, citing along the way 
Johannes Ooropius Becanus and Kalliphonos 
of Gadara as well as better-known authorities 
from Homer to S. J. Perelman. 

Like Tristram Shandy, which it resembles in 
length and looseness of structure, Darconvil- 
le's Cat is composed from a wide variety of 
forms and styles. There is a sermon and a son- 
net and a scaled-down drama in blank verse. 
One chapter is a classical oration after Quinti- 
lian, another is a long and revoltingly ingenious 
list of methods of torture and execution, 
another is one word long (the word is “am- 
ple”). Chapter sixty-eight, “The Misogynist's 
Library", consists entirely of a catalogue of 
anti-feminist writings, some 500 in number, 
ranging from the genuine to the fictitious 
(Sherlock Holmes’s Practical Handbook of 
Bee Culture,. With Some Observations Upon the 


argued essay on Love near the beginning and 
another on Hate near the end, each argument 
being a mirror image of the other. There are 
substantial quotations: from imaginary books, 
including Dr Abel Crucifer’s Christianity and 
the Ages Which It Darkened - a perversely 


ingenious attack on Socrates - and l Knew 
Rhoda Rumps wab (Troilism Press, NY), a 
work of crude but energetic salacity. We have 
the final examination paper for a course on 
Great Southern Writers (“How is Henry Tim- 
rod’s brilliant poem Ethnogenesis in the same 
epic tradition as Milton's Paradise Lost ?”), 
and a learned digression on ears. 

The story out of which this exotic jungle of 
material exfoliates is a simple one. Alaric Dar- 
conville, American but with aristocratic Euro- 
pean antecedents, has arrived to teach English 
at Quinsy College, Quinsyburg, Virginia. A 
glamorous figure in the fin-de-si&cle romantic 
fashion (as well as being darkly handsome he 
has been a monk, keeps a human skull on his 
desk, dresses in black and is writing a book on 
angelology), Darconville breaks Quinsy hearts 
like chinaware, but he has eyes only for Isabel 
Rflwsthorne, a student in his freshman class 
with whom he falls instantly and violently in 
Jove. His passion is returned, a series of mis- 
understandings and jealousies are overcome, 
and Isabel and Darconville. soon engaged, 
dwell in arcadian bliss. 

As the date for the wedding nears, however, 
Isabel shows ominous signs of hesitation and a 
worrying reluctance to communicate with Dar- 
conville, who row has a job at Harvard. At 
length she confesses that she’s fallen in love 
with someone else, a lumpish but well-heeled 
Virginian neighbour called Gilbert van der 
Slang. Darconville's love veers violently to 
hatred and he falls into the hands of the sinister 
Dr Crucifer, a diabolical Harvard professor 
who dwells in gothic luxury in a suite of rooms 
hidden away at the top of Adams House (it 
turns out that Crucifer really is a devil, though 
this is characteristically communicated in a 
passage written in Latin and printed back- 
wards). Crucifer urges Darconville to bloody 
revenge and he sets out to murder his faithless 
Lover, but at the last moment is granted a vision 
in which he sees the power of art to place 
experience beyond the reach of time, and so to 
•ynake possible repentance and redemption. 
■ Racked by" lllri&ss; ‘D arcbnVllle retires 'to his 
decaying family palazzo in Venice and writes 
the story of his love and hate, finishing just 
before the moment of his ghastly but ecstatic 
death. 

Darconville believes, in fact, that experience 
has to be avoided in order for him to be able to 


More white mischief 


write, but the richness of his imaginative life 
can’t insulate him from suffering. His imagina- 
tion is even the source of his pain because, as 
he comes to see, his love for Isabel has been an 
imaginative invention, the transmuting into a 
goddess of a commonplace , silly, snobbish girl. 

The world is as shallow and treacherous as 
Isabel herself; only art can redeem it, which is 
why the artfulness of Darconville's Cat is the 
novel's real subject. Theroux's imagination is 
prodigiously fertile, though not all its offspring 
are equally well-formed. His vocabulary ex- 
plodes with nonce-words and coinages, some 
classical in origin (“kaleidogyns”), some in- 
vented, by Theroux or others (“wopsical”, 
“nopsters”); often the two are combined 
(“cacochymical scroyles”) . The horrid Dr Cru- 
cifer gurgeons at his food and, when indignant, 
utters in a shrill piping hoon. The Quinsy girls 
write little poems in pedantic seutimeter and 
the grandes dames of Virginian society will 
speak to no one who isn’t someone and then 
only in the pluperfect. 

Theroux’s writing is at its most energetic in a 
series of satiric set pieces, most of them in the 
first half of his novel. His targets vary, but he 
aims most persistently at the state of Virginia, 
its inhabitants and landscape, and particularly 
the pseudonymous town of Quinsyburg and 
the College located there. Both are lightly dis- 
guised; Theroux provides precise and copious 
geographical references and no one with access 
to an adequate road map of the area will have 
the slightest difficulty identifying either. 

The prose In these passages is animated by a 
savage fecundity of invective worthy of Baron 
Corvo, with whom Darconville, with his 
monastic past, baroque prose style and love of 
cats, has much in common. The satire is pow- 
ered by a deep loathing (“haters vote in the 
rain”, as Dr Crucifer puts it) which gives the 
novel its dominant tone, and in which it is 
impossible not to believe that we are hearing 
the author’s own voice. Theroux takes care to 
identify himself with his hero through their 
common ancestor, the distinguished and per 7 
fedtly real French lady of letters Marie Gene- 
ric ve Charlotte Thfiroux-d’Arconville. Many 
of his most ferocious assaults are directed at 
targets remote from the novel’s minimal plot- 
the town and society of Charlottesville, Virgi- 
nia, for example, and the faculty at Harvard. 
There are oblique allusions to characters who 

Derring do-ers 


Roy Kerr|dge 

RUCHI EMECHETA 
The Rape ofShavi 

178pp. Ogwugwu Afor, 7 Briston Grove, 

; CroudiEnd, London N8.£7.9S. 

• 0950817716 

Like Doris Lessing, Buchi Emficheta writes 
1 • well about the Africa 'she kndws.and describes 
vividly her first Impressions of England, a' 
pounlry she can never quife understand. 'In 
thfeir early setaliautobiographical ' h ovels, Let- 
sing becomes Martha Quest and Emecheta 
: • ' Writes of herself as Adah.,Now with The Rape 
. . . of Shqyt, it l6ok$ as though Emecheta is going 


tyritjng quickly and carelessly, as if in a bad 
temper th/oqghout, Emecheta succeeds in . 
spoiling this classic yarn. The white intruders 
have names like Ista, Ronje and Dorf, to 
emphasize their international rootlessness, 
compared with the well-balanced Shavians of 
Africa,' The only character in the book .who 
almost comes to life is the scientist Flip, who 
emerges os a big roly-poly bear of a man, very 1 . 
hairy and given to jogging. The people of Sha- ; 
vi , most of Whom are doomed to an early death 
from Syphilis contracted from Ronje, find the 
white men repulsive. They compare them to. 
orang-utans, which ts.ldever of them as these 
apes live in far-off Borneo. . However, it later 
transpires (hat the utans, whose name means 
“Man of the Woods" in Malayan, also thrive 






Christopher Hope 

COLIN ANDREW McLaren 
.The Warriors Under the Stone 
181pp. Rex Codings. £6.50. 

0860361993 

Bookshelves in remote African farm libraries 
once held Eat, musty books in bilious coIouts; 
on their covers boys in hilariously long shorts 
hunted snarling black men among the Kopjes. 
These gripping yams of derring-do struck fear 
into the heart of many a : school-child. If this 
was Africa one did not recognize it; if this was 
. reading onA did not want it. In The Warriors 
Under the Stone t Colin McLaren has set out 
; ,to write a , relentlessly jaunty. Boy’s Own 

*; 

‘L j Ffom' Vittoriap London, one-eyed Jabez 
Rimrofcr, 'editor ; of The Ilhistrated London 
Chronicle, and his rotund: assistant, Mathew 
Mark, set out for Southern -Africa with a com- 
mission. frpm Rider Haggard to investigate a 
nasty case ..of gun-running: In the Portuguese 
. province of Gazalaind , The plot soon takes on 
Mhe jconris^ncy of wh&tthe Afrikaners call 
; papy pbrridge so thick antf rubbery it 
bpunchsi'Gpld arid Smuggled diamonds, Cecil 
Rh6des, grea't ppWeri riValriea^ slaveTs, half-. 
Pastes, lost;, cifiesivlots ;^qf iicrocodiies .and an 
^ opera singer all £o jijtd mlx. Jabez Rimmer , 
: and his plubip evangelist are iaccdmpqqied ]jy 
the -resolu te Miss Phipps of the Digger] Detec- 
: :ti je ■ Ageqcjr ;irid ; the ; .irrepressible ■ cockney 
■i #amp , youngTpm pkins pf ]the Sdrial Denio- 

for- the ‘Hn-. . 

darisvviii# dQnptso.muojfstekeas 




"Reading wheel desk", from Popular Scientific 
Recreations, c 1881, by Gaston Tissandlcr, this 
charming invention illustrates an article by Stanley 
Shoopon “Nineteenth Century Science and 
Technology: Excursions and Diversions ", hi a recent 
issue of The Private Library (see below). 


never appear in the story at all, particularly to 
someone whose name seems to be Linda Bur- 
ton, and the phrase “black duchess”, with 
variations, recurs with mysterious persistence. 

It seems clear that on one level the novel is 
an allegory or dark conceit, but its interest for 
most readers will lie in the more accessible 
pleasures it has to offer: its quirky structure, 
stylistic virtuosity and satiric bite, as well as its 
zoo-full of memorable minor characters like 
Quinsy College’s crass and blatant President 
Greatracks, “a fake giant among real pyg- 
mies", or kindly old Professor McGenlsroom 
of Harvard, who looks as though he couldn't 
find the holes in a bowling ball but is the recent 
author of a masterly biography of Weef VI. 

Darconville’s Cat has its flaws: many of its 
crotchets become tedious with repetition, 
there is far too much of Dr Crudfer’s polyglot- 
tal rant and there are moments of Irritating 
preciosity. But these are faults of excess, over* 
spillings of the authentic energy that fuels this 
eccentric, learned, savage and funny book. 


ographer and the cheeky cockney, a comical 
Indian, n cowardly Arab slaver and a Freow 
sea captain who tnlks like “zis”. McLaren* 
heroes resemble those tough eggs who return 
from the jungle to play havoc with the affec- 
tions of P. G. Wodehouse’s heroines. But in 
Wodehouse, these blokes with their dictalon 
moustaches and gimlet eyes receive their j 
deserts. In The Warriors Under Ihe State 
they carry the day. a 

Of course those early tales of pluck in os 
est Africa took themselves very seriously, 
too many bearers have crossed the over 
then for McLaren to make the same misw ' 
he signals as much by writing, as It 'fere, * 
his el bows 1 Bruised by the constant nudgi g 
his prose, dazed by the merciless, .clanging 
teratioh, the reader is driven to Ihe coupon 
that McLaren has come dose to C0tic ® cl f ®_. - 
sort of African adventure that gave the form ^ 
bad name without a trace of the earnes 
ity that was its chief, perhaps Its ortly._ 
lushing mark. His publishers haveeal te 
the spirit of things by putting the a J ■ 

tween covers showing black bearers jawing . 

: swamp which conveys exactly the 
nuxture of unreality rind inaccuracy l“ a v . 
acterizfed the true original. . 

The Summer 1983: number# JjjWjS 
, ■ Library, the journal of the Private U ^ 2 
Association (Third Series, Volyni. ^ ^ 

■ 96pp. .0032 8898) »ntalns ^w^^ ^ 

• article • by Stanley Shopp from _ hQc jd 

pidture above : is jakeo^ ar ticl i - 

•; Volumes”, by Claude A. Iggg* ; 

. V 0(1 Midievial.' JUiimiriated Bo0 “.’ . f PB iiUps 
7 tilbbock, •- "'Collecting : 

Oppenheitn b 

v Brown; arid three, pages of^vj • . L : 
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Defence without frenzy 


p. D. R. Owen 

CHRISTINE DEP1ZAN 
The Book of The City of Ladles 
Translated by Earl Jeffrey Richards 
jglpp.‘Pan Books: Picador. £8.95 
(paperback, £2.95). 

0330283243 

ft would be hard to find a more sympathetic 
exponent of the feminist cause than Christine 
de Pizan. Widowed at twenty-five after an 
Ideally happy marriage and having, she says, to 
adopt a man's rdle in the world, she played out 
the rest of her life in the minor key to die, 
ironically, just as Joan of Arc was putting some 
of her principles into spectacular practice. 
Throughout her widowhood she found much 
consolation in books and learning and in the 
exercise of her own considerable literary gifts. 

Not all of her extensive output in verse and 
prose has yet been edited. That is the case with 
the CM des Dames. Earl Jeffrey Richards's 
intention had been to produce a bilingual edi- 
tion; but sadly this was prevented by “the ex- 
orbitant cost”, so we must be content with this 
very readable translation from the reliable 
Harley 4431 manuscript. An excellent intro- 


duction and notes, together with a foreword by 
Marina Warner, put the work succinctly into 
context. 

The Book of the City of Ladies, a prose text, 
occupies a central place in Christine's writings. 
Its modish allegorical frame is not too heavy; 
and it allows us to see Christine herself, under 
the orders and supervision of the three queens 
Reason, Rectitude and Justice, bending her 
back to the construction of the fair city, plying 
pick, trowel, rule and line until the topmost 
battlement is in place. This is to be the resi- 
dence and stronghold of “all ladies of fame and 
women worthy of praise”; and the book is 
largely a “who’s who” of paragons of female 
virtue, ranging from Minerva to Christine's 
patron Queen Isabella and from Susanna to the 
Virgin Mary, who consents to “live and abide 
most happily among my sisters and friends'*. 

This is the first known book written in 
French by a woman on women. Christine says 
her inspiration came as she browsed through 
the work of a minor poet who was so contemp- 
tuous of her sex that she was shaken to the 
point where “I considered myself most unfor- 
tunate because God had made me inhabit a 
female body in this world”. Thereupon the 
three queens appeared with their reassuring 
commission. Paradoxically, Christine was 
• greatly indebted to male writers, notably Boc- 


Enemy of promise 


Robin Buss 

JEANMCTELLUS 
UnfEau- Forte 

I98pp. Paris; Galiimard. Fr60. 

207026732 6 

"Voire p6re n’dtait pas un bonhomme facile", 
one of the characters in Jean Mdtellus’s novel 
talk the son of Hermann von Doreckstein, who 
has come to Mfitiers, in Switzerland, for his 
fair’s funeral and for what turns out to be an 
, Mitigation into his life. Doreckstein (we 
kara that he preferred to forgo the von) was an 
artist, and .the complexities of his character 
lhal the son’s researches uncover centre on his 
lack of facility in his work. In fact, apart from a 
ringle print showing the most celebrated pre- 
vious inhabitant of the village, Jean-Jacques 
Rousseau, in the improbable guise of an 
astrologer, he has produced nothing during his 
sixty years pf retirement there. The promise of 
the painter’s youth has . remained, apparently 
..deliberately, unfulfilled, the expected hoard of 
canvases is not there to be discovered, the 
enquiries of the son and other members of the 
family, far from revealing a hidden life behind 
Doreckstein’s daily routine, are arrested by the 
Impenetrable mystery of this rejection of his 

'Merit,' y ]' • 

]M6telius has. here turned from the subject of 

■ P| 8 two previous novels, Haiti, about which be 
] r**riy knows a great deal, to a theme on yvhich 
;.°ne wquld expeet him to know very little. A 
; neurologist who is also a poet, novelist and 
• Mnguigt, he is reputed to start work at three in 

toe maming and there is no reason to doubt the 
nairai how pise could he fit everything in? But 
toe threat of impotence haunts ail writers and 
! and there is a mpre subtle way in. which 
tols.stpdy ,pf unused gifts may be equally the 

■ Personal testimony of a man who is determined 
, 5°^ ta Withhold -hjs own. 

■ ; Porecksteln is a painter as Cocteau’s “en- 


ofr tlje t&o major prow works of 
. ^’ti.bnd Rpusser, Locus Soltis and Impress - 
’ • i? 0 /.A^cai : have recently been relssued ln 
■ -^R^ck. Lpcifr Solids (translated by Rupert 
, y "(^nmp^am , 254pp i John Cal der . 
" ‘ ' Ihh^’ published iri, 1914 and pub- 


^glishin 1970, takes its title from the 
^tafe rieftr Paris of Martial Canterel , 


n ove « no ucmuiiaij nvoa • 

Iriyenllonsib ajpoup of virifora: ;. 


“•^M^;g^W.to.matCh thpm.” Of Itnpress- 
(317pp. ' John ; Cajder. £4.95), ^ 
Vi^Wly/PUbUahedfo-lQlb-. the TL$ reviewer 


fants terribles” were poets: he puts his art into 
his life (though, unlike Paul and Elisabeth, he 
does so without his creator's approval). In 
search of understanding, the son visits a 
psychiatrist who has known his father and is 
told that there are some artists “pour qui la 
sensation suffit et qui gofitent plus les choses 
qu’ils ne les exploitent, qui se prominent en 
qu&te de beautd non pas pour l'exprimer, mais 
pour en jouir". In addition, there is Doreck- 
stein’s pride, his terror at his own abilities and 
at the possibility that he may not liye up to his 
promise. In M6tiers, he is recognized as “the 
great painter”, though opinion is divided about 
his contribution to. the life of the place. In feet, 
as Mdtellus seems filially to affinn, he contri- 
butes nothing (except the single.etching of the 
title) and it is better for an artist to risk be- 
traying his talent in inferior works than not to 
use it at all. 

At times, one fears that the novel is over- 
loading its fragile myth with too much signifi- 
cance: the explanations of Doreckstein's non- 
productive life multiply and reach out in diffe- 
rent directions. Perhaps the sheer weight of 
European culture oppresses him with the con- 
yiction that he can never equal the genius of his 
predecessors: are we to generalize this and 
interpret the story as one implying the greater 
vitality of the Third World? What is the mean- 
ing of Doreckstein’s alternating devotion to, 
and dislike of Rousseau? But Mdtellus has 
managed to keep the development of the story 
under control, and. he allows it to unfold 
(sometimes with wry humour, for example in 
the interview with the psychiatrist and the late 
eruption on the scene of the painter’s aban- 
doned wife) as a highly intelligent and sugges- 
tive text. In linguistic, terms, its message would 

seem to be that however far an prrist’s perform- 
ance may fall below his, competence, he must 
accept this fact or remain silent, like Doreqk- 
stein, who, rejecting life, felt “ni haine ni 
dfeespoir, mais aucun amour, aucune con- 
fiance en iui-meme et dans les autres . . .”. 

' wrote, on the first appearance In 1966 of this 
translation by Rayner Heppenstali and Lindy 
: pobrd: “First we are mystified, then enlight- 
’ ened; first we are shown a series of isolated 
: representations [concerning r canuval in hon- 
' ourof an African king’s. cofonatidn] and then 

: thev are joined together; Roussel's precocious 

aim in fact was to define beyond argument in 
what fiction had to consist, jf it was to be 
fiction. ... To his representations he gives the 
. status of facts and to the narrative that joins 
them that of fiction. Fiction . . ..is therefore 

pure imaginnton. , . . It is moreover ... an 
attempt at restorabbn, because through a 
fiction we can recover something of the lost 
■ unity of our original perebbfi onS » now forited 
^ by. time iriio .a. lumber-room of. images.” . 

1 1* 4‘»- •• ‘s •• : *'*•.’*’ 


caccio and Vincent of Beauvais, for her sub- 
ject-matter. But Dr Richards shows how she 
has selected and reorganized her gleanings 
with considerable acumen and added a good 
number of personal details and examples. We 
often catch the sound of her own voice and are 
left in no doubt that her heart was wholly in her 
work. 

To a modern feminist not every sentiment 
here is likely to appeal. Reason, for instance, 
approves the saying that “God made women to 
speak, weep and sew". There is no question of 
equal opportunities, for “God has ... 
ordained man and woman to serve Him in 
different offices"; and the legal profession is 
cited as the province of men only. Nor would 
the spectacle of Amazons and other super- 
women battling like knights and putting defe- 
ated opponents to the sword raise three cheers 
at Greenham Common. Yet truer to Chris- 
tine's ideal, one feels, is Reason's advice that it 
is the feminine nature to be simple, tranquil, 
composed and respectful. Was she sincere in 
crediting various women of legend with such 
inventions as the Latin alphabet, Greek and 
Egyptian shorthand, armour and army orga- 
nization, flutes and sundry other instruments, 
agriculture, horticulture, numbers and count- 
ing? Perhaps, for she accepts Reason’s conten- 
tion that the female mind is freer and sharper 

Latest quest 

Deborah Boreham 

FLORENCE DELAY 
Riche etUgire 

255pp. Paris: Galiimard. Fr70. 

2070266982 

Genres, certainly in the pure state, seem to 
belong to particular eras. There was a time 
after which the solemn romances of court chi- 
valry were no longer acceptable unless served 
up, as by Jean de Meung, in an ambiguous way. 
Yet the genre survived, tainted by the profani- 
ties of fpbliaux, displpred into pastoral alleg- 
ory, parodied arid naturalized almost out of all 
recognition. Today It might be seen, in a some- 
what reductionist account, as the persistence of 
a male fantasy, and many of our own tales of 
lost Illusions draw sustenance from such a 
curiously compelling tradition. 

In collaboration with Jacques Roubaud, 
Florence Delay has written a number of plays 
with Arthurian themes which taken together 
constitute a Grail cycle, but her fourth novel, 
Riche et.L4gire, winner of the 1983 Prix 
Fdmina, though it contains a kind of quest, 
belongs to a very different tradition. Anglo- 
American fiction of the past two decades has 
provided many examples of it: a woman near- 
ing middle age, tired of a demanding husband 
and free of the children who have tied her to 
the marital home, embarks on a series of 
adventures: she travels, gets an exciting and 
bewildering job, has an affair with a younger 
man, takes LSD and frees herself from the 
shackles of conventional behaviour, becomes a 
feminist etc. She may do all of these things; but 
whether she is a success or a failure the au- 
thoress wins out: a male-dominated society has 
been successfully indicted. Or she may do none 
of them, and suffer throughout, Eug6nie Gran- 
det in a high-rise flat. A literature of pure 
pathos has been developed along these lines. 

We have moved on a little since then, end 
although problems specific to the female soul 
continue to occupy the majority of women wrl-; 
ters, few of them would dare contemplate 
. the romping soap-opera Florence Delay makes 
of her heroine's “liberation". Reminiscent of 
the earlier Andrea Newman but in a style redo- 
. lent of Glde's immoral' awakening, Riche et 
Ugire tekes its divorcee to, ah appropriately 
exotic setting in Spain. Hate she meets up with 
a collection of expatriates; vagabond* ■ .and 
d/nwigew, each of whom Conceals. some tor- 
menting secret. The ghqst of Lude’s father, a 
Peruvian guitarist catted Indio, haunts the 
book as she encounters tlie. people pnd places 
associated withhim. Sebnstito, an eighty-year- 
old poet, whispers all lsjnds bf : philosophies 
into Lucie's ear as she is introduced to Const- 
ance^ the incestuous English girl, TitigO Jones 
(sic) tHe pederast , add Dorotea , the lesbian 


than the mate, so long as women are not house- 
bound and have equal access to education. 
Here she is certainly in line with modem think- 
ing, as too in her views on the abuse of women, 
whether by drunken wife -beaters or by rapists 
with their arguments that many women, de- 
spite their protests, welcome the experience. 

This attractively presented translation 
makes widely available for the first time a key 
document in the heated debate provoked by 
Jean de Meung’s misogynistic slanders that 
filled his continuation of the Romance of the 
Rose a century before Christine's day. She laid 
much of the blame for the permissiveness of 
her own times on Jean and was largely re- 
sponsible for kindling this famous Quarrel, the 
intellectuals’ equivalent of the Hundred Years’ 
War, that rages still. But she was no frenzied 
Delacroix-style revolutionary, flinging herself, 
bra-tess and with feminist banner flying, 
against the monstrous regiment of phallocrats. 
Often she seems more a gentle (in both senses) 
headmistress gravely reproving, earnestly ex- 
horting her pupils to stick to their books and 
develop their talents as far as decorum and the 
establishment permit. In her allegory, though, 
she casts herself rather as the pupil, listening 
wide-eyed as Reason and her companions 
assure her that woman is not, after all, a 
puzzling aberration on God’s part. 


who is in love with Constance. Lucie spends 
the night with Constance's brother Henry, and 
this somehow relieves Lucie of the guilt she has 
been feeling at not being present at her father's 
death bed. ... All is resolved - the heroine 
has found herself. 

Liberation, then, in the taw. There is a kind 
of wilful insularity about the French literary 
scene, which makes such nn indulgence as this 
possible and even necessary. The heroine 
sprawls on the bed, daydreams, yearns and 
contemplates her femininity in the familiar 
1960s fashion, quite as if she were the first ever 
to do these things in a book. There is some 
charm, eyen, in this naivetd, but the charm is-, 
ndt compelling.. Ms. Delay's novel does not 
involve, as real literature does, the full perso- 
nality of the mature reader. Even that last 
sentence seems grotesquely to unleash F. R. 
Leavis on Harold Robbins. 
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With the best of intentions 


Tom Pisch 

OGDEN NASH 

I Wouldn’t Have Missed It: Selected Poems 
Edited by Linetl Smith and Isabel Eberstadt 
407pp. Andrfi Deutsch. £9.95. 

0233975896 

For the forty years of Ogden Nash's career as 
America’s foremost white-collar humorist, the 
popular success of his books of light verse ex- 
pressed the consensus view of the reading pub-, 
lie anent poetry: they, too, dislike it. Dislike,, 
that is, the oracular assumptions that most 
poets make, their claims to a higher wisdom , a 
more finely-turned awareness and larger emo- 
tions than are found to obtaiin elsewhere in the 
'• middle class. Nash had no such pretensions. 
He wrote his verses about just those subjects 
that a well-behaved dinner guest might use for 
conversational fodder in mixed company. He 
was the very beau ideal that Emily Post com- 
mended to her genteel readers in her perdur- 
able Etiquette; “What he says is of no moment. 

It is the twist he gives to it, the intonation, the 
personality he puts into his quip. . . . Our 
greatly beloved Will Rogers could tell a group 
of people that it had rained today and would 
probably rain tomorrow, and make everyone 
burst into laughter. . 

But while Mrs Post approved humour, she 
feared, justly, the subversive power of wit: 
“The one in greatest danger of making enemies 
is the man or woman of brilliant wit. If sharp, 
wit tends to produce a feeling of mistrust even 
when it stimulates. . . . [Perfectly well-inten- 
tioned people, who mean to say nothing un- 
kind, in the flash of a second ‘see a point', and 
in the next second score it with no more power 
to resist than a drug addict has to refuse a dose 
put into his handl" It was by his shrewd absten- 
tion from saying anything that might give off- 
ence, by his spirit’s entire accord with the prin- 
; opiges set forth in the Post decalogue (the first 

• tditlon of Etiquette : appeared in 1922, when 
r . ;Nash was twenty)', that Nash secured for his 
* audience (andfor himself an income) 

fe American poet . 

of hJs Umd. v 

In the first poem he placed with (he New 
.Yorker (where he would soon after be em- 
ployed), Nash already defined himself as the 
spokesman and representative of the white- 
collar audience that felt a kindred complacent 
malaise about the terms'of their employment 
. and the dimensions of their lives; 1 . 

, I sit in aft office at 244 Madison Avenue 
• ' And say to myself. You have a responsible job, 
,.v '! havenue? 

.. "Why then, do you' fritter away your- time on this 

• « doggerel? •> 
Jt you have a sore throat you can. cure It by using a 

• good goggexal, 

v If you . have a sqre foot you can get It fixed by a 
. f ' ; chiropodist, 

From the hip 

• Bnan Morton, 

'•••• MIKE ZWERIN /• 

; . Close Enough fop 1 Jazz ' 

> ^239pp, Quartet. ‘£9.95. 

IS 0704324008 - 


And you can get your original sin removed by St John 

the Bopodist. 

Why then should this flocculcnt lassitude be incur- 
able? 

Kansas City, Kansas, proves that even Kansas City 
needn't always be Missourible. 
Up up my soul! This inaction is abominable. 
Perhaps it is the result of disturbances abdomin- 

able. 

The pilgrims settled Massachusetts in 1620 when 
they landed on a stone hummock. 
Maybe if they were here now they would settle my 

stomach. 

Oh, if I only had the wings of a bird 
Instead or being confined on Madison Avenue I 
could soar in a jiffy to Second or Third. 

(“Spring Comes to Murray Hill") 

Already in these first magazine verses Nash 
displayed all the tricks and tropes that were to 
become his trademarks: orthographic defor- 







A drawing by Ogden Nash 

[nation for the sake of a rhyme-forced hyper- 
pun; the use of the archaic vocabulary and 
syntax of inspirational schoolroom poetry, a 
venerable gambit, which Nash deploys to mock 
his own pretensions and aspirations; and (a 
device that Nash virtually copyrighted, though 
he.didhoUnyent M the elastic couplet, or Nash 
Rambler (TM), roat can grotf io’ any length 
provided it’s stopped by a rhyme. Anthony 
Burgess gives the Rambler its due in his very 
brief pastiche “Introduction'’, in which he de- 
clares: “I am trying to imitate him here, but he 
is probably quite inimitable, f My own talent 
for this sort pf thing being limited and his vir- 
tually illimitable”. For Burgess as toastmaster, 
Nash transcends all forms of criticism but po- 
lite applause: “In the face of the unanalysable I 
must not be analytical. I And when a writer' is 
beyond criticism it is stupid to go all critical". 
Or, as Thumper’s mother advised Bambi: “If 
you can’t say something nice about someone, 
you shouldn’t say anything at all.” 

Nash had another mode, not so.patentedly 
his, but one no less essential to his position as 


laureate to Middle America - the mini-maxim. 
“In the Vanities / No one wears panfries” and, 
apropos of Baby, “A bit of talcum ! Is always 
walcum” are fair samples. The object of these 
Ad-Age adages is not so much to be witty and 
epigrammatic as to be remembered and pro- 
duced at the appropriate cue, to become a 
supply of verbal small change for those whose 
sense of humour is limited to rote perform- 
ance. In my childhood, in the 1940s in Minne- 
sota, Nash’s most famous mini-maxim, “Re- 
flection on Ice-Breaking”, (“Candy / Is dandy/ 
But liquor / Is quicker”) was trotted out on all 
occasions of ceremonial imbibing, always with 
the same preliminary chuckle of obeisance to 
the god of mirth and catch-phrases. 

Time has not been kind to these jingles, 
since it is difficult to be at once pithy and 
innocuous, but even Nash’s most skilful drol- 
leries suffer for being heaped together into a 
Selected Poems. Candy may be tasty one piece 
at a time, but this is a gross of Snickers. Very 
soon the sameness of the product will cloy for 
even the avidest consumer. If there must be a 
big book, why not go whole hog and give us 
Nash’s Complete Poems? There is no rationale 
given for the poems excluded (of the 101 
poems from Versus of 1949, forty-one are re- 
printed) and no attempt to produce a sembl- 
lanceiof variety by including the lyrics Nash 
wrote for the musical One Touch of Venus or 
any sample of his books for children. Anything 
to take the curse of sameness off the enterprise 
would have been welcome. 

Measured against the general level of 
accomplishment in any standard anthology of 
humorous verse, Nash's limitations are glar- 
ingly evident. Narrative is not in his line, nor 
comic monologue! (one must observe to be able 
to mimic), nor (least of all) satire, nor yet 
parody. His frame of intellectual reference re- 
mained, until his death in 1971, that of a well- 
brought-up eleven-year-old, and his allusive 
power is limited accordingly. His attention to 
public events is nil. He has no bites noires , only 
pet peeves: uncomfortable beds, incompetent 
caddies, anything smelly or noisy or odd-tast- 
ing.. He has but- a Blngle persona - Dagwood. 

What is left, and wbat Nasti was best at, is - 
word-play, as in “The Lama”, where, after 
doubting whether a “three-lllama” anywhere 
exists, he caps bis verses with a prose footnote: 
“The author's attention has been called to a 
type of conflagration known as the three-alar- 
mer. Pooh.” Yet for every poem that’s ge- 
nuinely risible, / Wouldn’t Have Missed It 
offers a dozen that range from perfunctory to 
bromidic. 

Finally it was not Thalia, that sharp-tongued 
shrew, who was Nash's muse, but Emily Post, 
who advised, concerning “The Code of a Gent- 
leman”: "Exhibitions of anger, fear, hatred, 
embarrassment, ardor, or hilarity are all bad 
form in public. ” No one can say of Ogden Nash 
that he was not a gentleman. 


part of Zwerin has always remained detached, 
• even conventional. Never quite able to throw 
himself completely into the jazz musician’s 
world, he became . a jaza; critic, writing for Mail- 
ers Village Voice from 1964 to 1968 and then 
for a string of magazines (encompassing Roll- 
ing Stone » Playboy and Reader's Digest ) before 


formal and itnproVlzed music and in “ethnic” 
experiments like Indo-Jazz. His tastes and 
competences are catholic and jmpressivejfrom 
Eric Dolphy and Sun Ra through Shankar, 
Gage, Stockhausen, Kurt Weill to Telephone, 
the French rock band; Zwerin has been a tire- 
less propagandist and promoter and has won 
the respect - if sometimes less than. ’whole-. 
Iw^ed ^ of - mapy kinds of musicians. Close : 
EnoUg^ foYjdzT, betrays him a* a man oil : the 


wlthh^ wriUngMn the 1950s, hejoinedjyljles tween the highs and lows of trtimpets^ and sjbi- 
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The Original Michael Frayn: Satirical Essays 
Edited by James Fenton 
240pp. Edinburgh: Salamander Press.' £8 50 
(paperback, £4.95). 
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In the preface to this welcome regrouping of 
Frayn’s selected T but-out-of-prim and hereto- 
fore uncollected short pieces from the Guar- 
dian and the Observer in the 1960s, James Fen- 
ton asserts that Frayn’s early books are so 
esteemed and sought after as to be unfmdable 
“in all the likely second-hand bookshops”. 
Piqued, I searched my own stock: there was The 
Day of the Dog (1962), there The Book ofFub 
(1963), here was On the Outskirts (1964); but 
since someone, doubtless myself, had written 
“not for sale” / “do not borrow or steal” / "Lay 
off” on the flyleaves, I suppose Fenton’s point 
stands. There is an eager audience of 1960s 
survivors who have been waiting to rediscover 
that piece about carry-cots, that one about Old 
English Cocktail Olives (I must avoid going on 
like this), that deathless one entitled "I said 
‘My name is “Ozzy" Manders, Dean of 
Kings’”. Young persons who know Frayn only 
as playwright or novelist will likewise be doing 
themselves a bad turn if they assume this recol- 
lection is only of archaeological or geriatric 
interest, though I cannot speak for anyone 
else's sense of humour and there is doubtless 
the odd curmudgeon in yurt or igloo who will 
not get a shock of joyful recognition. 

Despite its subtitle, The Original Michael 
Frayn is not all satire. Such targets as Horace 
and Doris Morris, the upereeping Lavinia and 
Christopher Crumble, Rollo Swavely and 
Christopher Smoothe, MP (by now doubtless 
Lord Lanolin of Blandford) are only peppered 
in passing: the more durable victims are those 
big enough to hit back, such as the Class of all 
Classes that Contains Itself (the epistemologic- 
al pratfall, or “how do you know that there is 
fog on the motorway if it is too foggy to see the 
sign that says ’FOG’?”), or God the Father. 

His representative on earth, which Frayn calls 
the Carthaginian Monolithic Church in order 
to avoid being indexed, takes some sustained 
injury, which time has not healed or softened, 
in a just aind savage piece on the theology of 
rear-view mirrors, diabolical artificial devices 
that frustrate the divine command, first given 
to Lot, not to look back. (The Carthaginian 
Monolithic Church recommends driving only 
during (he '‘safe period”: Visits interrupts is 
certainly sinful.) Incidentally, God's other rep- 
resentative on earth, Auberon Waugh, also 
comes in for some stick. 

But Frayn’s future, or rather future 
dramatic development is foreshadowed (this 
may be Fenton’s doing) in a number of strik- 
ingly theatrical pieces, most notably wM* . 
exchanges the scalpel for the custard pi 
(wouldn’t It be pleasant if there were shops , 
where you could do that), the methodofpre 
sion for the method of cumulation, the tlmi S 
of the epigrammatist for that of the 
have been recalling with hilarity for nit? 
years (oft and on, admittedly) a sequeric _ 
Christmas cards which recounts the history 
two families as names add to, drop w * 
swap between the list of addressees 
of signatories, starting with a modest . , 

with All good wishes from Charley aa . , 
tualiy reaching “Charles, Jean, Flo* - 
Daisy, James, Dinah, Gareth, Luke, . ■ V. 
Georgina, Lester, Linds, Sul ^^ d n ; E S Ernar d: 

. . .” another dozen names, with P oor ,®. ^ v ;' 
nowwell down the list and hatf the - .. 

I’ve just realized that the technique . 
exactly that of the immortal cabin ; 

A Night ar the Opera , when a hundred atfp 
seafarers Successively . cram,, . mto • ^ 

stateroom. (If Frayn sometimes h 0 f • 

, with :.endirtgs, this is because tb 
heaven . even the best of farces cairn * ^ J 


Billie , 




heaven, even the best ot twees ^ ; 

a terminally wonderful ^ 

• tumeSce'When the audience and :^id- ; 

1 arty more.) through the ; doe. ' 

, yerb^ felicities. of these : 

hears, like a distant music, the,cupw . 
French windows, and bedroom d_P* d / . 
and (dosing, and opening and cJ >•;.* : 
dpenjhg. . . - , . , 
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Christian Capitals was written as four 
kjBjs (now revised and enlarged), which 
Krt delivered in the University of California 
aBskeley in May 1979. The text still shows all 
brirtues and vices of the lecture form - it is 
tgh and provocative on the one side, but 
italic and cavalier with evidence and rival 
Jrly opinions on the other. The lectures 
art have been great fun to attend, but under 
dose reading the difficulties in the argument 
(mao! be disguised. 

Kthaid Krautheimer has made n grent cun- 
‘Btslioji to the development of art history 
tough his researches and through his 
fcstingatNew York University, and one of 
l[j major enterprises has been the coordi- 
uiion of the architectural study of the main 
todies of Rome - whose results have been 
pibfohed, in a series of volumes of the highest 
uidsrds, as the Corpus Basilicarum Christ- 
at/m Romae (Vatican, 1937-77). He de- 
late himself in the present book as “an old 
Bcrian of art exploring the borders of his 
idd and transgressing into that of political 
fetwy" and as if to underline this description 
fc Library of Congress publication infor- 
nrioo at the front of the book records his date 
cfWrth, 1897. 

The lectures were developed around a ques- 
bn which had worried Krautheimer as an art 
fecrian studying Early Christian Rome, and 
ihft be formulates like this: why was the 
crigutal Cathedral church of Rome, now 
townunder the name of S Giovanni in Later- 
n»,!lted not in the centre of the city but in the 
afitirls, near the Aurelian walls? In answer- 
lq (to question and developing its itnpll- 
ttuis. Krautheimer aims to influence the 
if both historians and art historians. He 
** to 'persuade his readers that barriers * 
the disciplines are artificial, and the 
material offers important primary his- 
evidence. He has chosen a good 
to make his. case. 

of the four lectures is concerned with 
seasons which determined the location of 
*najor fourth and early fifth-century chur- 
of three cities - Rome, Constantinople 
Milan, Krautheimer views this as the 
when these cities developed into 


Christian Capitals”, although his discussion 
docs not help one to appreciate the precise 
menning of the term, a “Christian city”. It 
seems odd to have omitted from examination 
the cities of Jerusalem and Ravenna, the evi- 
dence from which seems more integral to his 
needs than the case of Trier which, according 
to his introduction, Krautheimer had originally 
hoped to include. As it is, he has singled out for 
consideration specific monuments with whose 
study lie hns been personally concerned over 
his professional career. 

The first lecture considers the role of Con- 
stantine the Great in the foundation and lo- 
cation of the Lateran Basilica. Krautheimer 
believes that (he derision to build this cathedral 
for the bishop of Rome was a personal one 
made by Constantine only days after his victory 
over his rival Maxentius at the Battle of the 
Milvian Bridge on October 28, 312. He used 
imperial properties and demolished a military 
barracks to provide a site. What amazes 
Krautheimer looking back at the derision is the 
distance of the church from the centre of 
Rome, with its concomitant inconvenience for 
regular attendance by the Christian commun- 
ity. The location of the church had repercus- 
sions well beyond the time of Constantine, and 
Krautheimer discusses some of these in the 
fourth lecture, which deals with the siting of 
churches during the following century. For the 
siting of the Lateran, Krautheimer offers a 
kind of political explanation: that Constantine, 
despite personal convictions in favour of 
Christianity, was too conciliatory a statesman 
to offend the powerful pagan aristocracy. Thus 
Krauthelmer’s method is to use architectural 
evidence to reach conclusions about the per- 
sonal motivations of Constantine and other 
patrons of the period. Such a use faces formid- 
able theoretical objections. Statements about 
the private religious feelings of Constantine 
are open to criticism, as is the unjustified polar- 
ization which is assumed here between an 
innovative Christianity and a conservative 
paganism. 

Krautheimer’s method does not allow him to 
set out any framework for alternative explan- 
. ations, nor to explain the nature and the limi- 
tations; of the evidence forlhe period in qiiosr 
tion, nor to explore other, more testable, his^ 
torical factors such as the physical benefits of 
choosing a site near the walls, economic con- 
siderations, the fact that a private residence 
was available for the bishop on the site, the 
nature of othersites available to Constantine in 
different parts of the city, the associations of 
this particular site, and so on. ... 

The same methodological issues arise With 


the book's second chapter too, but here diffi- F 
culties of historical accuracy are involved as 
well. Its subject is the foundation of Constan- 
tinople on the site of Byzantium, and 
Krautheimer suggests that the nature and the [ 
prominent locations of the new churches point i 
to certain conclusions about the development 
of the Christian convictions of Constantine 
himself between 312 and the 320s and 330s. As 
emperor he now saw himself as the regent of 
Christ on earth. 

In this chapter art history becomes an even 
blunter instrument of analysis. A key role is 
played by the church of St Sophia, though the 
fact is there are great uncertainties about the 
date and form of the first church of this name to 
be built on the site now occupied by the 
sixth-century building of the emperor Justi- 
nian. Krautheimer relies on a circular argu- 
ment about architectural sources and influ- 
ences, from which he concludes that St Sophia 
was already planned by Constantine in 326 
(very early on in the planning of the city, which 
was only formally founded in 330). The con- 
secration came much later, in 360, in the reign of 
Constantius II, who became emperor on the 
death of Constantine in 337. The dating of the 
church proposed in this book requires much 
more careful consideration, and Krautheimer 
has not answered the objections to it which 
were set out in a study to which he makes 
reference and which is the outstanding recent 
publication on the establishment of Constanti- 
nople: Gilbert Dagron's Nalssance d'une capi- 
tal: Constantinople el ses institutions de 330 d 
451 (Paris, 1974). 

Dagron demonstrates the difficulties of con- 
necting Constantine with the building of St 
Sophia, and so casts doubt on Krautheimer’s 
arguments; he also offers an alternative hy- 
pothesis. He sets out the evidence for believing 
that Constantine built an episcopal cathed- 
ral on the prominent site adjacent to that used 
for St Sophia (like the palace, this was on the 
acropolis of the pre-Constantinian city). The 
cathedral was dedicated to St Eirene. One may 
ask, therefore, whether Krautheimer's Ideas 
about the siting of St Sophia can be redeemed if 
they are simply reapplied to St Eirene. The 
answer must be that, as in the case of the. 
Lateran, there are far more considerations' 
than Krautheimer has taken into account. The 
site on which St Eirene was built was, accord- 
ing to an early text, previously occupied by a 
church; this seems entirely likely, since many 
churches must have been put up in Roman 
cities after 31 2. Constantine’s choice of this site 
may have been for no better reason than to 
provide a continuity with the pre-existing: 
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The mosque of Sttleyinaniye in Istanbul, from the ■ 
SitleymannSme - a depletion of a model, of gift and 
decorated paper over a wooden skeleton, which 
would have been made to aid the builders. The 
illustration is taken from MS4I3 in the Chester Beatty 
Library, Dublin, and is reproduced here from Islamic 
Art and Design 1500-1 700 by J. M. Roger (1 67pp. 
British Museum Publications. £ 7.95.07141 14286). 

arrangements of the Christian community. 

Rather than pursue such issues further here 
(and the chapter on Milan raises several more 
problems), the larger debate raised by the 
book must be faced. How can the evidence of 
architectural topography be used in historical 
studies? Clearly it has been under-exploited in 
the past. In his book on Constantinople, Dag- 
ron had already asked himself how he should 
handle the evidence of the monuments built 
there by Constantine. He describes his method 
as being to look not for “the religion of Con- 
stantine” , but for “the form his religion took at 
Constantinople”. This shift to a structural 
approach is one of the strengths of Dagron’s 
work, and it is easy to see how the issues raised 
by krautheimer can.be reformulated along the 
'same lines i We might spenk, for example, of 
the effects, .both practical' and ideological, of 
the siting of the Lateran Basilica in Rome, or 
try to characterize the overall effect of the 
city-plans and buildings of the reign of Con- 
stantine and of his successors. It is better to ask 
how Constantine used Christianity than to 
attempt to measure his own Christian convic- 
tions. ■ 
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1 — divide the Anglo-Saxon period into three. 
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Anglo-Saxon architecture is to be understood 
against the background of the developing 
Romanesque style of the Continent, With this 
argument I have some sympathy since the 
relationship of Anglo,-Saxon architecture to 
Continental Romanesque is a problem of crit- 
ical importance: however, I cannot , help feel- 
ing that Fernie has stated the problem in a way 
that will trap the unwary. There are, in the first 
place, substantial objections to the way he de- 
fines the term “Romanesque" apd, flowing 
from this, to the chronological context to which 

he applies it,... , / . • 

He sees the Romanesque style as being prin- 
cipally a matter of order and clarity in compos- 
ing the main architectural volumes of build- 
ings, though he agrees that the distinctive arti- 
culation of the surface pf the masoqry with 
plastic elements such as the half-column is also 
important. I believe that both these elements 
are equally essential and that It is meaningless , 
to talk ubout Romanesque fa the absence of 
either: |n other words, that there is no 
Romanesque style in architecture before Ihe 
early eleventh, century. Fernie, however,, Ip 
giving primacy of importance to architectural 
order and clarity is able Jo interpret the Caro- 
lingian and Ottoman styles of the eighth to 
tqnth centuries as pari of a continuous linear 
progression towards Romanesque. But to do 
this is "to underestimate the extent to whlcjh 
Cfirolfrigian and O (Ionian architecture ;ba’d 
prbgtamnles of their own, distinct and some-; 
times divergent from the later programme of 

Romanesque (a parallel is the distinctiveness 


of the programme of the High Renaissance or 
Mannerism against that of the Baroque). The 
implication of this for the scheme of the pres- 
ent book is that, whereas it is indeed relevant 
to analyse eleventh-century architecture in 
England in relation to Continental Roman- 
esque, it is meaningless to do the same for the 
tenth century, or to look for a supposed 
internal Anglo-Saxon development towards 
Romanesque in the earlier century. 

These general points lead on to a particular 
one: in seeking to define an Ariglo-Sqxon 
Romanesque style Fernie does not always indi- 
cate Ihe real uncertainty of date that surrounds 
many of the buildings which may be termed 
sensustrlcto Romanesque. The truth is that we 
know only one certa inly pre-Conquest building 
that was Ronlanesque. (Westminster Abbey), 
and one or two others (for example Stow) that 
mlght .be called Romanesque only with qual- 
ification. For the bulk of the buildings that 
combine Romanesque stylistic, features with 
Anglo-Saxon constructional, techniques, 
howevor; a date, as late as the 1090s is on 
present evidence more likely than one, in the 
. 1060s. What- is required to tip the balance; 

• towards an early date is evidence (so far 
lacking) for (tie appearance of these featres in 
major, dated buildjngs, and not in . largely 
undatable^ parochial ones. 

These points of dispute having been stated, 

' however, Fernie Is to be congratulated warmly 
. on! seeking tp bring the debate about Anglo- 
-Saxon architecture back on to artthfetarical 
ground. 
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Indicted for aggression 


Wol fgang Mommsen 
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Justice At Nuremberg: The first 

comprehensive account of the trial of the Nazi 
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ANN flnd JOHN T US A 

The Nuremberg Trial 

519pp. Macmillan. £12.95. 

0333274636 

The International Tribunal at Nuremberg was 
convened in order to expose the evil character 
of National Socialism to the world in such a 
way as to eradicate National Socialist ideas 
from the minds of the people once and for all. 
The trial was the idea of American jurists and 
politicians, who wanted a public indictment of 
National Socialism and its deeds by means of 
the legal procedures which were part of the 
democratic traditions of the West: they did not 
want simply retribution, lei alone revenge. At 
the same time they hoped to see the esta blished 
standards of international law made per- 
manently binding through their implementa- 
tion against the representatives of a dictatorship 
who had flagrantly violated ail the principles of 
international law and humanity: furthermore, 
they also wanted to indict the institutions 
which had been the backbone of this system. 
Above all, aggressive war should be seen as a 
crime against humanity and as a massive 
offence against international law. 

Initially the other great powers were reluc- 
tant to embark upon such a grandiose under- 
taking, as they thought that an international 
tribunal might provide a platform for National 
Socialist propaganda; the British would have 
preferred to have the leading figures shot with- 
out any further ado; In the end the Americans 
carried the day. The difficulties, though, were 
Indeed great, beginning with the sheer physical 
- problem of ^ranging. such a tribunal hi a de- 
vastated country where even basic commuhlca*- 
• V were lacking. The almost insolu- 

4 for a trial of this magnitude aniohg the four 
great powers which would circumvent as far as 
passible the obvious charge of being retro- 
. spectiVely legal was eventually solved. Less 
. satisfactory was the fact that most of the central * 
.figures of National Socialism, Hitler, Himmler 
. arid Qoebhels, had committed suicide at the 
: end of the war, while Bormann was believed to 
be dead. Hence the representatives --to be 
; charged at : Nuremberg had to be selected 
somewhat at random and with the exception of 
. Goering, Frank arid perhaps Sauckel and Speer, 


they could not really be considered as having 
been at the very centre of affairs in the Third 
Reich. 

This was, however, of little importance. It 
was not the persons in high office, but the 
political system and its main supporting institu- 
tions which were to be tried and their guilt 
exposed. Thus, the controversial decision was 
made to put on trial the main institutional 
bodies of National Socialist Germany, such as 
the SS, the SA, the General Staff, the Reich 
Cabinet, the Leadership Corps of the NSDAP 
and, last but not least, the industrialists, con- 
trary to all previous usage in international and 
indeed national law. For this purpose the Tri- 
bunal collected, sifted and eventually made 
public a gigantic number of official and other 
documents of National Socialist policies, using 
oral testimony only as a supplementary source 
for its findings. 

It is generally accepted nowadays (though 
perhaps not in all quarters) that given the cli- 
mate of public opinion in 1945 and 1946 the 
trial was a fair one; the defence was surely less 
restricted in its operations than might have 
been expected. Whether the findings of the 
Tribunal can be considered just is another mat- 
ter; not only would we now object in principle 
to having the death penalty implemented, but 
it is open to question whether the representa- 
tives of what was suspected to be German mili- 
tarism, namely Jodi and Raeder, were not 
treated too harshly, whilst others, such as 
Speer and von Papen, were let off rather 
lightly. 

In the light of subsequent experience it is 
also doubtful whether the Tribunal succeeded 
in confirming that waging aggressive war was a 
punishable crime under international law. The 
Tribunal considered it one of its prime duties to 
“provide an authoritative and impartial record 
to which future historians might turn for truth 
and future politicians for warning", as the Brit- 
ish chief prosecutor, Sir Hartley Shawcross, 
put it in his opening speech. Perhaps this was 
tori exalted an aim, although the prosecutors, 
judges and, to a more modest degree, the de- 


Now that almost forty years have elapsed 
and passions have given way to a more con- 
sidered response, new assessments of the 
Nuremberg Trial, such as these by Robeirt E. 
Conot and Ann and John Tusa, are to be wel- 
comed. The two books are very different in, 
their approach. Justice at Nuremberg offers a 
colourful and lively account of the actions and 
thoughts of the personalities involved, in par- 
ticular the intellectual father of the trial, Mur- 
ray C. Bemays, the prosecution, the judges 
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HillOrian studies, in the broadest sense, can be 


the wartime occupied Bast, to the management 
of a vast industrial empire built On slave 
labour, to the conduct of military operations 
mid the waging of war, the.SS, as one of its 
earliest theoretician* described it, "served as 
the executive instrument of the FOhrer’s will”, 
The earliest literature devoted to 1 it,- the 
tendentious memoirs and nostalgic histories 
written by senior $S generals and WaffenSS 
vetcra ns in the 1950s and early i960s, sough t to 
establish an image of the Waffen SS as a rnilit- 


and the defence lawyers. However, a promin- 
ent place is given to the analysis of the conduct 
and personalities of the defendants, whose in- 
terrogations and declarations in court are re- 
produced at length. In order to demonstrate 
the validity of the prosecution’s claims, and 
indeed the justification of the trial as a whole, 
Conot devotes considerable space to the his- 
torical background to the charges. He looks 
into the individual careers of the defendants 
under National Socialism, but also reassesses 
the crimes and atrocities committed by the 
regime, culminating in genocide; the Holo- 
caust is seen as the logical conclusion to it all. 

In a way, Conot’s book provides a history of 
National Socialism in nuce. He regrets that the 
prosecution failed k to demonstrate the interac- 
tion of the dynamic forces in the Third Reich" 
and to lay bare in each individual instance, the 
"standard chain of command" by which* the 
deeds of the main culprits were intercon- 
nected. But this is to fall into the very trap 
which the prosecution created for itself by 
claiming that National Socialist policies, in- 
cluding the innumerable crimes against 
humanity, were part of a grand “conspiracy" 
by the party 6tite and their fellow-travellers in 
big business and in the Officer Corps. In fact 
the charge of “conspiracy” was difficult to sus- 
tain even at the time (as is borne out by Ann 
and John Tusa’s careful analysis of the legal 
background to the trial; the judges were cer- 
tainly never happy with it). The too simple 
interpretation of National Socialism as a 
monolithic system, which served as a guideline 
for the prosecution's case, was strongly influ- 
enced by the then cunent notions of the theory 
of totalitarianism, which are now strongly chal- 
lenged by many scholars. The notion, first put 
forward by Bemays and maintained by the 
American chief prosecutor Colonel Jackson, 
that all the defendants bad operated according 
to a common plan can no longer be sustained in 
the light of modern research. Conot, it is clear, 
is unfamiliar with this, despite his references to 
a few recent works, and clings, therefore, to 
ideas long since corrected. He argues, for jnst- 
„ ance r that the Nuremberg Laws "merely egged 
on" party officials to continue their persecu- 
tion of the Jews, although it is now dear that 
these laws were designed to put an end to the 
“wild" pogroms against the Jews - which were 
widely unpopular - by shifting antisemitic poli- 
cies on to the hureaucratic plane. Conot’s book 
is interesting inasmuch as it reconstructs, 
almost unintentionally, the perceptions of con- 
temporaries as to the nature of the National 
Socialist regime. While his' account of what 
happened may still be acceptable, it cannot be 
recommended as a guide to why it happened. 


the content and effect of its ideological training 
programmes, and the record and character of 
its fighting units and leading personalities, 
Wegner is able to draw conclusions which add 
significantly to a sharper image of what the 
Waffen SS was and how it served the larger 
purposes of Nazi Germany. 

Wegner aiguec persuasively that the Waffen 
SS reflected a tendency endemic in the de- 
velopment of industrial European societies 
during the interwar period - the creation of 
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Ann and John Tusa’s presentation is more 
sophisticated. Their main interest, however is 
not in demonstrating yet again the evil charac- 
ter of the National Socialist system and, conse- 
quently, the "justice” of the verdicts reached at 
Nuremberg, but in looking at the Nuremberg 
proceedings as a major attempt to practise 
existing and to establish new international law. 
Their account of the background to the trial, of 
the proceedings and in particular of the legal 
battles which the prosecution, the defence and 
especially the judges fought behind the scenes 
is well researched and presented, tightly 
argued and balanced in its judgments. They 
establish that both the prosecution and the 
judges did their best to make the trial a fair 
one; indeed they succeeded in preventing It 
from being seen merely as a show trial, with the 
outcome obvious from the start. 

ThcTusas demonstrate that, mainly for legal 
reasons, the judges cut down the case of the 
prosecution considerably, making it less of a 
trial against the National Socialist dictatorship 
as such, as the prosecution had initially con- 
ceived it to be. They discuss at length and with 
remarkable circumspection the considerable 
legal problems involved and show that the 
judges were fully aware that the trial was tread- 
ing on thin ice by indicting various National 
Socialist institutions. They emphasize the 
grand design of the trial , namely to lay the legal 
foundations for a new international order, 
rather than merely to prosecute the National 
Socialist leadership, and point out why it failed 
to achieve this lofty goal. 

For all those interested in international law 
this book is essential reading. With hindsight 
the shortcomings of the trial are being assessed 
more appropriately; even at the time the 
charges against German militarism, repre- 
sented by Jodi, Keitel, Raeder and DOnitz, 
turned out to be less than fully convincing, 
whilst those against the industrialists collapsed 
almost at the start. However, as an attempt to 
prove to the German people and to world opin- 
ion the true nature of National Socialism the 
Nuremberg Trial wns undoubtedly successful. 
-But as an "authoritative” and “imparfhj" 
account of what actually had happened, it left 
much to be desired. All the same, the abundant 
evidence on the evil character of the National 
Socialist r6gime and its almost unbelievable 
crimes, helped to pave the way for the ritt of ■ 
new democratic order, at least in West (Mf 
many, even though it failed to open up a new. 
world order of peace, justice and prosperity®* 
was so fervently hoped by Lieu tc n ant-Colone 
Bemays and Supreme Court Justice R6bed 
Jackson, and indeed by all the learned lawyers 
assembled at Nuremberg. 


phenomenon of contradictions and conflicts- 
The fundamental inconsistencies between w 
dlitist image and its racist literature an - 
culum, its recruiting of East European : 
humans" to serve in the armed SS for these**' 
ity and preservation of the master race, an 
virtually unbridgeable gulf between SS 
logical orthodoxy and wartime political reaw 
these, according to Wegner, wer® ' n 

fficts enclosed by a consensus. That cong" 

' was constantly' reinforced by the • 

political links to National Socialist • 
and to the Hitlerian system of ruie artd W 
ation, and consistently 
accelerating tempo of wartime dem«n ■ djd 
conflicts were not resolved, bet f^ /^'SS ' 
not have to be; the hlatoty of *e Wa*» 
was' too brief and the magnitude om™* ^ 
great. The resolution of all *f, m “^ ha ve 
structural contradictions would ^jctoryi - 
eomeif the war had ended in 
and Himmler had been able to P r0 “*fS but . 

: long-nurtured ambition to have the- 
; PK-epimeritly the Waftert SS . WjJ * 
dominant institution secunl Jf u 8 ov _ su0 pbrted. 
conquered regions that would b . ; 

V the Thousand Vear Reich, . poh* : 

In short, contradictions and 

flints notwithstanding, the arined^. 
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secularized, but of a territory shared equally 
between six religious faiths. It is the absurd 
caricature of religious impartiality. The inno- 
cent reader receives no hint that Catholics, let 
alone Christians, outnumber all the other five 
faiths put together by at least two to one, and 
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^moribund, the other that it is reborn. Andi 
Wh views have their evidence. 

The first view is obvious. The “fixed capital” 
of Christendom - the spires and steeples of 
pish churches - is a ubiquitous feature of an 
gdent landscape. Yet on Sunday only three 
percent of Britons will enter and they will be 
■only old women. The safe inference there- 


One reads John Bowker’s book in antici- 


None of this essential historical context 
appears from Professor Bowker’s angle of vis- 
ion. Nor is there an answer to my anticipated 
question. For a moment in the last pages he 
appears to offer one: “religions are not going to 
disappear”. But that answer cannot be inferred 
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evidence. It is not there. Of course a subtle and 
erudite analysis of churches, denominations,' 
sects, confessions, liturgies and rites is not to 
be expected from popular radio. But this com- 
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intellectuals concur and deem themselves 
progressive in doing so. Religion, they affirm, 
iloag with ritual and magical belief, was 
doomed from the dawn of the scientific age. 
Mgjous explanations of life and death are the 
vestigial remains of past, primitive, ignorant 
ad gullible peoples. Robert Currie in his 
Oimh and Church-Goers (1977) has com- 
pfed the arithmetic of decline since 1700. The 
toeition of the pews, especially in the state 
dutches like the Church of England or the 
litherao Church in Sweden , may be slow, but, 
i fee time span of two millennia of the Christ- 
inen, is spectacular. Secularization, though 
hmed sociologists dispute its meaning, de- 
uibes the long post-medieval cycle of human 
(ndousness. 

Be second view can be taken from Coven- 
tjihporton Whit Sunday, 1982. “No popery” 
ksbeen the common religion of the British 
rt* since Henry VIII. Yet here an elegant 
tiuyter wafted the Vicar of Rome out of a 
Mine sky on to a vast open-air church to 


ical study. The author and his BBC team 
accumulated 300 hours of taped interviews 
with declared religious devotees who were not 
priests or theologians or anthropologists of re- 
ligion but ordinary practising members of their 
faith. And a neatly sequenced selection from 
the material constitutes the book by the simple 
method of copy typing. Why, then, is it unsatis- 
factory? 

There are two reasons: no numbers and no 
history. The result is a woefully inadequate 
ethnography and indeed a misrepresentation 
of “religious belief and practice in Britain to- 
day”. The arithmetic fault is intrinsic to Bow- 
ker’s method. He deliberately rules out the 
lapsed and unbelieving; he seeks those who are 
committed to religions which have established 
themselves in Britain; he finds six kinds- Jews, 
Christians, Muslims, Hindus, Buddhists and 
Sikhs - and proceeds to catalogue what they 
think and do. His sketch of a multicultural 
society is so rigorously even-handed with 
respect to its religious categories as to con- . 
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counted faithful. He simply assumes that reli- 
gions will not disappear because “they matter 
far too much to those who believe”. Sceptics 
will demand more persuasive evidence, includ- 
ing at least the measurement of historical 
trends. Instead they have to be content with an 
altered question - the paradox that “precisely 
because religions do matter so much, because 
they are more important to believers than any- 
thing else, they are going to go on fuelling the 
fires of passion and violence which divide us". 
Thus the aim of the book is to raise the 
question not of decline and fall -but of ecu- 
menicism. 

Of course fission and fusion among believers 
are a serious question. It preoccupied a divided 
Christendom and in Britain is further compli- 
cated by the now permanently established 
minorities who have brought their exotic faiths 
from continents previously under British 
domination. We learn how religious people 
think and feel about body and soul, heaven and 
hell, evil and suffering. The Christian Trinity, 
the Sikhs’ Four Vows and the Buddhists’ Five 
Precepts are defined. Karma, dharma, moksa 
and sannyasin are explained. From this cata- 
logue of belief and practice it emerges that the 
six faiths have many features in common - the 
centrality of prayer to religious practice, the 
significance of individual life as a balance of 


virtue and vice determining a fate beyond 
death, the insignificance of individual life in 
the pages of eternity, the rootedness of relig- 
ious belief in family continuity and - for most 
- the ultimate belief in one God. And this last 
seems capable of translation into a common 
ethical creed of love, hope and charity binding 
a nation and extending towards all mankind, 
even all creation. 

Bowker applauds the hope and claims to find 
in his tapes "a kind of practical and instinctive 
ecumenicism at work”. At the same time he 
also recognizes that there are fundamentally 
serious issues of truth and salvation between 
religions. He begins his book with the observa- 
tion that religions in history have propelled 
people to hatred and killing and he ends it with 
the fear that religions will not repent in time to 
mobilize their immense potential power to pre- 
vent holocaust. Moreover his fears outweigh 
his hopes and he offers no way of tilting the 
balance except that the major religions should 
co-operate in writing "something as formal and 
deliberate as the Brandt Report" to analyse the 
divisions between themselves and to strong? 
then their connections in resistance to the dis- 
asters that threaten the earth. 

One has no need to quarrel with such an 
amiable suggestion to find it an unconvincing 
solution. Nor would 1 argue that Bowker's con- 
clusion is inconsistent with the interview mat- 
erial he presents. Judaism, Christianity, Islam, 
Buddhism, Hinduism and Sikhism do share a 
longing for peace and they also differ as to how 
they might realize it. My dissatisfaction re- 
mains because I think that convincing propos- 
als for social accord would have to be based on 
a much wider analysis of secular as well as 
religious sources of cohesion and conflict. 
Even as an ethnography of contemporary Brit- 
ish religious belief and practice, Professor 
Bowker’s contribution Is limited and lacking in 
balance. His descriptions and suggestions are 
manifestly well-intentioned. But on putting 
down the book l could not resist the conviction 
that l had been reading the work of a friendly 
and sentimental atheist. 
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Between about 1050 and 1120 religion and 
learning took a new direction, away from the 
„ monasteries into the world. And improbably, 
some of the main agents in that change were 
Benedictine monks. They provided the main 
religious and intellectual personalities, includ- 
ing some of the most prominent reforming 
popes, who between them helped to reinvigo- 
rate the Church and the papacy and extend 
learning and speculative thought. By the 
second and third decades of the twelfth century 
those activities were passing into new hands, 
drawn from new monastic and religious move- 
ments, the secular Church and the urban and 
cathedra! schools, whose products of profes- 
sional teachers, canonists and theologians 
came to dominate both the Church and 
intellectual life by the end of the century. 

These two books deal with different aspects 
of that culminating phase of monastic influ- 
ence: H. E. J. Cowdrey's with the contribution 
of the abbey of Montecassino to religious re- 
form in the eleventh and early twelfth centur- 
ies, and John H. Van Engen's with the 
somewhat anomalous figure of Rupert of 
Deutz, living each side of 1 100. 

Cowdrey's book complements his earlier 
study oyer a decade ago of Cluny and the 
.Gregorian reform. .It is a masterful synthesis 
j Whlch;nbw place$ thai saniereform In Its south 
•, ItaUaii setfmg. U tnefeby provides a much- 


Montecassino's relations with the papacy 
fluctuated according to papal relations with the 
Normans. When they were good, as they were 
under Nicholas II and Alexander II, relations 
between Montecassino and the papacy were 
close; when they were bad, as they were during 
the first part of Gregory VII's pontificate in the 
early and middle 1070s, relations with Monte- 
cassino were distant. They became and stayed 
close after Gregory and Guiscard came 
together in 1080. 

But if the Normans were brutal, inconstant, 
aggressive and unappeasably acquisitive, they 
were also devout, with the same lack of con- 
straint in their religious building and benefac- 
tions ns they showed in their territorial ambi- 
tions. That devoutness extended to the popes: 
they could pillage ecclesiastical lands and 
waylay prelates but they treated both Leo IX, 
nfier their defeat of him in 1053, and Gregory 
VII, after freeing him in Rome in 1084. with 
honour and respect, contrary to the wide- 
spread myth that both died humiliated. The 
Norman rescue of Gregory was just that: far 
from spending his last days at Salerno, to which 
Guiscard escorted him, in near captivity, he 
continued his papal activities unabated, hold- 
ing a council at Salerno and pursuing his poli- 
cies against Henry IV. He also performed the 
ceremony of consecrating Guiscnrd's magnifi- 
cent new cathedral at Salerno. His death in 
1085 was hardly that of a broken man. What, 
from the northern side of the Alps, seems 
anomalous or dramatic, viewed from close-up 
becomes more readily assimilable, especially 
over the relations between the papacy nd the 
Normans, which were no less crucial to the 
papacy than those with the German kings. 

They also had a direct bearing upon its rela- 
tions with Montecassino. Compared with 
Cluny, the nearest in influence and prestige to 
its counterpart in southern Europe, Monte- 
cassino, its independence assured by its 
alliance with the Normans, needed the papacy 
which less- than the papacy, exposed to the 


nan monks in papal affairs. Desiderius himself 
became a cardinal and later, for the last four 
months of his life, Gregory VU’s delayed 
successor as Pope Victor III, who followed the 
same reforming policies. He was one of three 
reforming popes who came from Montecassino 
during this period, a measure of Montecassi- 
no's influence. 

But Montecassino was a very different kind 
of religious community from Cluny and the 
reformed Benedictine houses of Lotharingia. 
Like the latter it was not the- head of a new 
congregation, nor did it ever evince such 
aspirations. Its ambience was that of tradition- 
al Benedictinism and its models came from 
nearer or before Benedict’s own age in the 
early popes and Christian emperors, above all 
Constantine. It subscribed completely to , the 
new reforming ideals of a celibate clergy free 
from the taint of simony, but without making 
any of the liturgical or other innovations of 
northern monasticism. It also tended, from the 
writings of its members, including Desiderius, 
to combine religious conservatism with spir- 
itual restraint: there was none ofCluny’s moral 
fervour, especially in Desiderius, who acted 
more as statesman than ns a monk, building a 
great basilica whose consecration in 1071 Cow- 
drey describes as one of the southern Italian 
religious events of the eleventh century, con- 
solidating and extending its lands and gaining 
access to the sea. 

Nevertheless, Montecassino had a strong in- 
fluence on the south Italian Church in helping 
to foster local saints, as well as co-operating 
with rulers like Guiscard in the rebuilding of 
Salerno cathedral. It was also the pre-eminent 
centre of culture in the eleventh century, the 
home of the first medical translations from 
Arabic sources and of rhetoric, as well as of 
important early collections of canon law. As 
depicted in all its nuances by Cowdrey, it re- 
presents a different reforming tradition which 
originated and existed independently of either 
Cluny or the papacy, but yet was equally 
formative in the new religious developments. 


tual world to that of the new cathedral schools 
and masters. Rupert had the discomfort to be 
between both. His formation and entire life 
were those of a monk; and so were his atti- 
tudes. In a more quiescent age he would prob- 
ably have been less involved in controversy. As 
it was lie came to consciousness at a time of 
reviving intellectual activity, stimulated by the 
rediscovered use of dinlcclic in Aristotle’s logic 
to solve the puzzles of Christian theology The 
result was a renewal of old controversies over 
the Eucharist, predestination and the Incarna- 
tion. Rupert was drawn into one after the 
other, each time in reaction to the excesses 
indeed to him blasphemies, which came from 
the duct ri lies being taught in the new schools, 
especially at Laon, as well as by individual 
masters. 

But Rupert was not simply an old-fashioned 
monk who rejected all innovation. As the re- 
sult of a mystical experience when he was over 
thirty, he learned that his appointed task was 
the interpretation of scripture. And for the 
remaining twenty years of his life he dedicated 
himself to its exposition, writing work after 
work to give expression to the spiritual under- 
standing which had been revealed to him. He 
saw the Bible as the manifestation of God 
through his work of salvation; its understand- 
ing therefore enabled men to grasp God 
through his works, as the nearest they could get 
to him. That notion of salvation history as the 
key to all understanding, and its events as 
representations of God, has led to Rupert's 
being classified as one of the new scriptural 
symbolists who belong to the tradition- from 
which, later, Joachim of Fiore derived. 

Van Engen shows that Rupert defies any 
ready classification. The notion of salvation 
history is certainly a recurrent theme but the 
sheer magnitude of his writings and his singular 
attitudes, and not least his constant departures 
from Augustine's position, put him Into a 
category qf his own.- Van Engen makes no 
excessive claims for Rupert’s intellectual 
powers, but he does full justice to them, as he 


his book is also - at least in English - the first 
integrated account of religious developments 
In south Italy, having Montccdssiho,' the 
papacy and the Normans as their foci. We are 
- in effect given three studies for the price of one 


territories which Montecassino enjoyed, 
needed Montecassino. And that help, never of 
much account materially, tended to be with- 
held in terms of support and co-operation 
when it might threaten • Montecassino’s 
friendship with the Normans. Otherwise it 


•fo a book that is remarkable for its range and i . look the form of participation of Montecassi- 
. corriiriaod: There will be few readers who will 

‘ not ixjm6ftora.it enriched. T • ^ 

Although its centre-piece is Montecassino I jGRVI 11 O’ T ll C TT"P 

V . sunder the near thirty-year reign df its abbot Y lAAV AAA II 

Deriderius, frpm lQ58 to 1087, when it reached — -- — : -,' i — : ^ — 

I ‘ ite zenith, it Was the^NOrmans who played the : Bernard O ’DnnnohiiP ‘ 

I ' crucial role in the religious as well as the poli- , - V uuwgnuc 

.' .. tical developments of south 'Italy in the LEEC.raMSEy 

• eleventh century. Relations With them formed Chlvalric Romances: Popular Literature in ■ 


popes'and refor- 


Van Engen’s study of Rupert of Deutz, who 
lived from 1075 to 1129, moves to the other end 
of the monastic spectrum in Belgium and, for 
the last nine years of his life, Germany.. It also 
. catches the transition from a monastic intellec- 


1 120s it remained— -works his way from one writing to the next. To |_ 


exposed 


the thread of both papal and Monteii&s'slrian •' Medieval England, 


.policy. The, inescapable fact which they each 
, - r . had to face was that of Norman existence 
•; . which, from smaU bcginnings early in the cen- . 

• tuiy, before either the existence of the re- 

, . formed papacy or the revival of Montecassino , : 
had become the dominant political and mili- 
; tary force by the time of both. It could be either 

• combated or accepted but not ignored. The ' 
papacy oscillated between both courses with 

? .' little success from either. When it tried to com- 
*.;• Ma£the Normans under Leo IX, the first re- . 
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of his discussion (though inevitably it means 
that many Arguments have ‘ unacknowledged 

S recedents: for instance Mehl makes exactly 
nmsey’s point that minstrel tags are a feature 
of style rather than evidence of composition by 
\ a particular “minstrel", whatever that was). 
Each romance is taken with its chronological 
and thematic associates, examining the con- 
.. nectioi\s between the subjects of such groups 
: and the political arid Social concerns of the age 
: which produced them. Ramsey takes the ideas 


Medieval romances, especially in English,- land the political arid social concerns of the age 
have been poorly treated by critical scholarship . : which produced them. Ramsey takes the ideas 
because they are so hard.to define and classify,. , of W. P. Ker and R. W, Southern to a logical 

fnr fensnne nnt Ku U Tli< MM. - u.i . 


for reasons set but by Dibtei Mehl \n The Mid- 
dle English Homances of the: Thirteenth -and 
Fourteenth. Centuries , regarded as the most 
satisfactory book on the English ones, Jean 
BodePs division by subject matter (France, 


conclusion: “the replacement of epic, by rom- 
ance in the twelfth century Would seem to 
mean that anxieties about the continued exist- 
ence of the society had lessened, ' leaving in 
their place anxieties about personal rank and 
(function”. Thd snipe method is applied -in the 
ihrl^lysi& of . particular Works; jn /Edward; 'It’s 


have done so with such clarity and lightness of 
touch, moreover, is a considerable achieve- 
ment. Short of undergoing a similar lest of 
intellectual endurance, the enquirer 
Rupert’s life and outiook how has a compre- 
hensive and nuanced exposition which at the 
very least should clear away misconceptions. 


myth, and that the English works pare back the 
peripheral accretions of idea, rhetoric ana 
character development in their French sources 
to leave the myth exposed. He then divides.rus 
material into the various political myths ana 
fantasies that the romance is concerned win 1 
different eras, ail related to notions of ^ Ci _ 
status and emulation: the thirteenth-century 

Child Exile coming into his inheritance; 
“Best Knight in the World" (in whom the con* 
flict-is “between the independent man, theow 
who needs no one and is needed by eyeryop * 
and the man dependant on everyone, P a . r , 
larly on women”); the later emergence o 
ies iri which "Family Affairs” are the 
and so on. This grouping is very produ - 
anyone who. finds improbable (as I 
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irig fo maintain Us integrity while constantly the admirable; chapter' on “Gedtiis W. . 
threatened by' various factions along its bor- '■ loins": Indeed the commonserisical demoiu 
ders’VThis political-historical method is com- by Lewis and Hodgart ("In the Shade 01 
blned When appropriate with a vuigar-Frtud-- Golden Bought) of Speira’s mythology? j"* 
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ROBERT LEE WOLFF 

Nineteenth-Century Fiction: A Bibliographical 
Catalogue in five volumes, II: D-K 
325pp. Garland. 

0824093348 

Robert Lee Wolff, a Harvard professor of his- 
tory, unhappily died before this record of his 
library could be completely published. Pre- 
sumably his executors have the task in hand. 
Should the project lapse, it will be a loss to 

scholarship. 

Wolffs holdings in nineteenth-century, par- 
ticularly Victorian, fiction are unmatched by 
any other freelance collector, living or 
dead, with the exception of Michael Sadleir. 
(Sadleir’s hoard is now institutionally owned.) 
Wolff proclaimed himself an early disciple, and 
eventually came to see himself not just as Sad- 
leir’s rival, but his victor, with four times as 
many items in his possession. WolfFs title chal- 
lengingly echoes Sadleir’s XIX Century Fiction 
(a two-volume work, published in 1951). On 
occasion, emulation seems to have driven 
Wolff to a pitch of recklessness. A note to 
Bracebridge Hemyng’s Called To The Bar 
(1867), runs: "bought in the summer of 1966 
for £20. This seemed high to me, but I have 
never seen the book, and Sadleir also lacked it, 
and was much interested in Hemyng, so I 
winced and bought it.” 

For all the parallelism of their collecting 
obsessions the personalities of the two men 
emerge differently from their libraries. Sadleir 
(especially in his second volume) offers more 
on the sociology of Victorian literary culture, 
particularly the cheap reprint industry that 
built on Colburn and Bentley’s standard 
novels. XIX Century Fiction Is instructive on 
the evolution of the English book trade and its 
reading public. WolfFs taste is more for inter- 
• esting singularities: the one-off novel by an 
unknown writer with an informative inscrip- 
tion, a manuscript attached or an unusual 


cover. An overall sense of the anatomy of 
Victorian fiction is harder to come by from his 
entries, more numerous though they are. 
Wolff provides the better directory, Sadleir the 
better guide. Neither man was particularly 
interested in “low" literature either of the 
pornographic or of the penny-dreadful kind. 
Nor is either collector attracted by the juvenile 
material, which forms the bulk of nineteenth- 
century fiction after 1870. Wolff is the stronger 
on books with a religious tendency. Sadleir 
may have the edge with Irish fiction. Both men 
have their uncanonical favourites. But Sad- 
leir’s literary judgments seem sounder than 
Wolff’s, who had a famously aberrant partial- 
ity for the literary excellence of Miss Braddon. 

On one level , this catalogue is a monumental 
gloating over treasure, honestly and arduously 
come by. As such, one can only reciprocate 
Wolff’s proprietary triumph with awed admira- 
tion. But Nineteenth-century Fiction will be ac- 
quired by libraries as a refe rence book , and will 
be valued for its aid to research. As such it has 
great virtues and some damaging shortcom- 
ings. 

Its main utility is in its comprehensiveness. 
Wolff’s practice in acquisition was evidently 
haphazard. He bought books that he liked. But 
so wide-ranging were his likes (and so deep 
must his purse have been) that he trawled in a 
huge catch. To find a more inclusive listing of 
authors than is given here, one must go to the 
English Catalogue , or AHibone's Supplement. 
(The NCBEL is quite puny by comparison.) H 
is the longest letter entry in the volume under 
review, and Wolff gives us 260 author listings. 
The omissions I note are: Edward Arthur Hag- 
gard, Thomas Chandler Haliburton, Catherine 
J. Hamilton, Lillias Hamilton, M. Hamilton, 
Elizabeth Hardy, Elizabeth F.S. Harris, Frank 
Harris, J. Henry Harris, Miss C.D. Haynes, 
Lafcadio Hearn, Henry Henderson, Maurice 
Hewlett, Joseph Hocking, Annie E. Holds- 
worth, Denis Holland, Clemence Housraan, 
Laurence Housman, Catherine Hubback, 
W.H. Hudson, Robert Huish,Sir William Wil- 


The British Library (continued) 


future of libraries, especially those committed 
to an archival function. When computers have 
become universal in homes apd offices, and 
wbtn they are mil on efficient and cheap data 
networks, the functions of libraries, publishers 
nnd bookshops could be reduced and changed. 

A recent Cabinet Office paper ( Making a Busi- 
ness of Information ) points tp the new tech- 
wlogical developments, and it is symptomatic 
of much modern thinking that the paper high- 
1 lights the economic and commercial aspects of 
te^eyelopmentB - ‘'the tradeable informa- 

grow fpr. Institutions like the British Library to 
^me, more commercial , and . already ■ the 
Board conscious of the need to increase its 
.income, and' reduce , its expenditure. But 
'• t b Qu gh, to judge from reports- of recent re- 
• 8carc fa, handheld electronic books are no lon- 
gor science fiction, it is too soon, to envlssgejhe 
end pl'tbie book as we know it. Even (he Lib- 
.qrjtics, sjudoup to reduce its claims to 
^mmodation, have" been careful not to ex- 
aggerpte the early effects of electronic pub-- 
J«hlng t V : ,; : ' 

h h tp be hopcd, fpo, that the rieW Chief - 
wecut(ve' wil| be : vvjuy of those professional - 
C0 'league5 Whq , are: only too ready ttf force on 
’ . ’avid literary: schplarahip the relat- 
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" other, band* 1 vtim concept of the 
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administrative responsibility at a senior level in 
a public, academic, commercial or industrial 
organization". Librarians and information sci- 
entists will like to think that one or two of their 
number might just match those requirements 
and, indeed, the Civil Service Commission's 
memorandum hesitantly concedes that “ex- 
perience in Ilbrarianship or information 
science could be an advantage". 

■ Critics, even friendly critics, of the British 
Library, and indeed of all institutions, easily 
fall into what Geoffrey Crowther, the great 
«titnr of the Economist , called “the intellec- 

. elusion impeccably based .on the soundest 

- logic, can by itself, and without further human 
intervention, decide the matter” The British 
Library has not been guilty of such self-decep- 
tion. No new institution in the United kulg' 
dom has made a better start or accomplished 
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son Hunter. Of these, I suppose only Hewlett, 
Hocking, the two Housmans and Hudson 
would be regarded as glaring. And many more 
authors that Wolff identified by the physical 
act of purchase would simply not be found in 
the sources I have used to turn up these missing 
names. 

Wolff’s catalogue will be a mine for scholars. 

But its usefulness is curtailed by the compiler’s 
fanatic attention to the book at the expense of 
the author of the book. Novels are described 
with loving attention to material detail : a soiled 
cover, a bubbled spine, a clipped title page are 
scrupulously inventoried. But the dates of au- 
thors are provided only where they are available 
from DNB or CBEL. A painless few hours 
among the early volumes of Who's Who, or 
Boase, for instance, would have yielded dates 
for: Maria Hack, Lord Ernest William Hamil- 
ton, Iza Duffus Hardy, Henry- Herman, 
Headon Hill (Wolff would also have discov- 
ered this is a pseudonym for F. Grainger), C. 
Lewis Hind, H.A. Hinkson, J .F. Hogan, Clive 
Holland, Tighe Hopkins, Peter Hay Hunter 
(Wolff would also have avoided the errors he 
makes about Hunter's collaborations with W. 
Whyte). As it is, Wolff leaves these and other 
authors in a condition of unmerited social- 
historical insignificance. They were not the 
nonentities this catalogue implies. 

At times, Wolff seems to revel in a kind of 
scholarly insouciance to ascertainable fact. 
Sadleir (who could cany the offhand manner 
more easily) introduced his section on “Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Hort" (by whom he possessed 
five works) with the airy comment: “I can find 
no mention of this man in any work of refer- 
ence", and does not even supply initials for the 
author. Andrew Block, in his useful but often 
unreliable catalogue, 77ie English Novel, 1740- 
1850, lists seven titles by the mysterious 
colonel, but'attributes them to Sir John Josiah 
Hort (1824-82). This follows an error in the 
British Museum Catalogue, which assumed 
that J. J. Hort was the anonymous author of 
77ie Horse Guards (1850, a work highly critical 
of Wellington). “Colonel Hort" was thereafter 
labelled by his publisher. “author of The Horse 
• 1 Guards" and the error ‘ rafopounded itself. In 
fact, the author of The Hdhe Guards, end all 
the “Colonel Hort" books, was Richard Hort 
(1803-57), who left the army in 1848 with the 
brevet rank of lieutenant-colonel. (The other 
Hort did not make colonel until 1856.) Wolff 
has seven Hort titles (and has turned up 
another publisher). But he lists them under 
“Hort, Lieutenant-Colonel (Richard? or John 
Josiah?]" and gives no authorial dates. Wolff, 
who was a distinguished historian, could have 
cleared this up in half a day at the Widener 
Library- But one senses that he wished to keep 
up with Sadleir even in amateurism about 
“works of reference’'. It blemishes an under- 
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